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SUN LIFE OFFICE 


BONUS 1892. 


The Managers have the pleasure of announcing that the Profits belonging to the policy-holders for the 
period since Last Valuation (viz.: Four-and-a-Half Years) are again remarkably large, and amount, after 
making Ordinary and Special Reserves of greatly increased stringency, to a sum of 


£225,850 in Cash. 


This very satisfactory sum will be distributed amongst participating policy-holders only; and, as 
evidence of the successful character of the management, it may be stated that an aggregate return will 
thus be made of an amount actually in excess of all the loadings charged in the premiums for expenses, 
profits, and contingencies. 


For further particulars write to the Chief Office, 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. HARRIS ¢. L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 





THE GREATEST BOON THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN. 


iui F*l’. CO N-"s 


ESSENCE OF COFFEE, 


THE FINEST EVER MADE. 
DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING, 


Only Sd. and Od. per Bottle; and 
ESSENCE OF COFFEE AND CHICORY. 


l 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. a6. and 7 a. Ree Bottle. BRANCHES ALL OVER THE KINGDOM. 





BEST ‘Established. 


we 5 : 1825. 
CHEAPEST. “ 
J INFANTS, ) . () 
N EB CHILDREN, In Patent 


INVALIDS, | asuee 
AND THE AGED. ir-tight Tins. 





N A T | QO N A L ALL THE PROFITS ARE DIVIDED AMONGST THE ASSURED. 
, PROFITS ALREADY DIVIDED 
a PROVIDENT 
LIFE ASSURANCE. £4,000,000. 
ACCUMULATED FUND , . ° £4,500,000 | N S T if T U T | QO N 
PAID IN CLAIMS , : P ‘ 8,400,000 
ANNUAL INCOME , é ° ® 500,000 





48 Gracechurch Street, London, ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 
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MESSRS. ISBISTER’S NEW LIST. 


EDNA LYALL, Author of 
‘In the Golden Days, etc., will contribute a New Three- 
Volume Story to GOOD WORDS, 1893, entitled ‘TO 
RIGHT THE WRONG, which will begin in the 


January Number (the First Part of a New | lume) and 


be continued cach month throughout the year. Sixpence 


Monthly, beautifully y Lllustrated. 


Sixpe nce Monthly. } Beautifully Ihestuated. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., 


ONE OF H.M. CHAPLAINS. 
THE NEW VOLUME BECINS WITH JANUARY PART, AND WILL CONTA&: 
To Right the Wrong. The New Three-Volume Story. 
By EDNA LYALL, Author of ‘ Donovan,’ * In the Golden Days,’ ete. 
Christ and Character. Short Keadings for every Sunday in the Year, 
By the R77. REV. LORD BISHOP OF RIPON 
Milton and His Haunts. Biographical ete ritical Sketches, 
By Professor DAVID MASSON, LL.D., Edinburgh, 
The Saxon Monasteries of Peterborough. 
By the R7. REV. LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
The Wrong Prescription. A New Story. 
By LANOE FALCONER, Author of ‘ Mademoiselle Ixe,’ etc. 
The Statuary in Westminster Abbey. 
By the Ven. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., iadaie acon of Westminster. 
Some of Our Battle Ships. ; 
By Commodore A. H. MARKHAM, R.N. 
The Orcadian Archipelago. Summer Ramble, 
By ‘ SH/RLEY’ (John Skelton, C.B., D.C.L ). 


The City of the White Walls. 
By the Very Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. 

Biblical and other Papers. 
By the late Archbishop MAGEF, Profe ssor C. 1{1NDLISH, DP, 
Profe ssor € “Al. 1RTE R/S, dD. dD. . the Rev. E. 2 ITARDY, pe 
R. W. DALE, L1.D., the ED/TOR, and others. 

Short Stories. 
By GILBERT PARNER, L. B. BURGIN, LUKE SHARP, 
SHERIFF RAMPINI, P. HAY HUNTER, WILLIAM SHARP, 
and others. 

Biographical, Travel and Scientific Papers. 
By WALTER PATER, Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart, M. A 
FOSEPH THOMSON, Sir RK. S. BALE, LL.D., the Rev 
BARING-GOULD, F. FF. ROWPOTHAM, the Rev. A. 7 
DRYSDALE, M.A., and others. 

Literary and Descriptive Papers. 
By AUGUSTUS FESSOPP, D.D., FJ. STUART BLACKIE, 
LL.D., Mrs. OLIPHANT, HUGH HALIBURTON, ‘NETHER 
LOCHABER, FOHN E. LOCKING, the AUTHOR of ‘ STRON- 
BUY,’ the Rev. B. G. JOHNS, A/.A., and others. 

COMPLETE PROSPECTUS FREE BY POST, 





Sixpence Monthly. } (Beautifully Ilustré ited, 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZIN E. 


Edited by the Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 

THE NEW VOLUME BECINS WITH JANUARY PART, AND WILL CONTAIN :— 

One in Charity. The New Three-Volume Story. 
3y SILAS K. HOCKING, Author of ‘ Where Duty Lies,’ etc. 

The Communion of Saints. A Contribution tothe Union of Churches. 
By the Ven. ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D, 

Mount Athos and Its Monks. 
By Professor J. P. MAHAFFY, M.A., D.D. 

Heroism in the ere. Field. Six Papers. 
By the Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. 

a yy I Have Mat During Fifty Years of Ministry. 

NEWMAN HALL, D.D., Author of ‘Come to Jesus,’ ete. 

How to Read the Bible. And other Papers, 
By JULIA WEDGWOCD. 

Sunday Evening Talks with the Chiidren. 
3y the LD/TOR, and others. 

Tennysoniana. Three Papers. 
By ONE WHO KNEW LORD TENNYSON. 

Biblical and Missionary Papers. 
The Bishop of RIPON, the Bishop of CARLISLE, T. BOWMAN 
STEPHENSON, D.D., Canon SCOTT-HOLLAND, M.A., the 
late ALEX. MACLEOD, D.D., FJ. MONRO GIBSON, D.D., 
JOHN CLIFFORD, D.D., H. MONTAGU BUTLER, D.D., and 
others. 

Short Stories and Miscellaneous Papers. 
By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, Mrs. BOVD CARPENTER, 
L.T. MEADE, MARGARET HOWI/TT, HUGH MACMILLAN, 
D.D., Rev. Canon ATKINSON, D.C.L., Mrs. MOLESWORTH, 
Mrs. BREWER, and others. 

Our Contributors at Home. Illustrated Interviews with 
The Bishop of RIPON and Mrs. BOVD CARPENTER, the Bishop 
of WINCHE STER, Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., 7, BOWMAN 
STEPHENSON, D. D., NEWMAN HALL, '’D. D., HESBA 
STRETTON, Mrs. MOLESWORTH, SILAS K. HOCKING, 
and others. 





COMPLETE PROSPECTUS FREE BY POST, 


* Donovan,’ 














CLOISTER LIFE IN THE DAYS OF CUR DE 
LION. By the Very Rev. H. M. D. SPENCE, D.D., Dean of 
Author -of ‘ Dreamland in History,’ ete. In handsome 
binding, and with Illustrations by Herbert Railton and _ others. 
Imperial 8vo, 21s. 
‘A series of bright and sympathetic sketches of mediaval monastic life 
- The volume is beautifully illustrated, and is none the less attractive 
for being designedly popular in its tone and treatment.’— Zimes. 


BOOK BY BOOK. Popular Studies on the Canon of Holy 
Scripture. By the Bishop of Ripon, the Bishop of WORCESTER, 
The Dean of GLOUCESTER, Canon MACLEAR, D.D., Archdeacon 
FARRAR, D.D., Professor MARCUS Dopps, D.D., Professor STANLEY 
LEATHES, D.D., Professor J. RoperTson, D.D., Professor A. B. 
DAVIDSON, D.D., Professor WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., Professor 
G. SALMON, D.D., Professor WILLIAM MILLIGAN, D.D., and the late 
Professor W. G. ELMSLIE, D.D. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘It is no small advantage that it is possible within the compass of a 
single volume to issue so complete and scholarly a survey of such sacred 
and momentous questions,’—L. Wi ly Lele graph 


THE ah tad LIFE OF THE GREAT COM- 
POSERS. By J. F. Rownotnam, Author of the ‘ History of Music,’ 
etc. With Pane s, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

CONTENTS : — Beet hoven, Mozart, Haydn, 

Wagner, Gliick, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Rossini, ete. 


‘) 
Gioucester, 


Handel, Bach, Chopin, 

| Ju sf Published. 

CHRIST AND SOCIETY, and other Discourses. by 
the Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., one of H.M, Chaplains, Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. [Fust Published, 

THE IMPREGNABLE ROCK OF HOLY SCRIP- 
TURE, By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

ibjects, Which Mr. Gladstone discusses 

Church Ou irterly. 


‘Vastly important and difficult st 
with consummate ability and in excellent taste.’ 
IN STARRY REALMS: 


Sir R. S. BALL, LL.D., ete. 
8vo, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


the Wonders of the Heavens. by 
With numerous Illustrations, medium 


‘The style of popular exposition throughout is indeed admirable, the 
illustrations are excellent, the binding is tasteful, and the print good.’ 


Satu rday Rei te aw, 
SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES. By the late W. C., 


MAGEE, D.D., Archbishop of York. Edited by his Son, CHARLES S, 
MAGEE. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘ Altogether, the volume is a very notable one, and deserves, as it is sure 
to obtain, a wide circulation.’— 7 7mes. 


QUESTIONS OF FAiTH AND DUTY. By the Right 
Rev. A. W. THOROLD, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 

‘A truly excellent work . large-hearted and wise, intensely sympa- 
thetic, and full of kindness.’"—¢ Chur h Bells. 


THE VOICE FROM SINAIT: a Series of Discourses on the 
Ten Commandments. By the Ven. F. W. FARKAR, D.D., Archdeacon 
of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

‘Contains much powerful and noble teaching, clearly conceived and 
definite, expressed in glowing and gorgeous diction.’ —Lzferary Churchman, 


THE INDWELLING CHRIST and other Sermons, 
By the late HENRY ALLON, D.D., Union Chapel, Islington. New and 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

‘ Worthy to be ranked amongst the masterpieces of the old divines.’ 
Daily Telegraph. 


GOOD WORDS, Volume 1892, ©on- 


taining New Stories by William Black, L. B. Walford, G. Manville 
Fenn, Helen Shipton, Luke Sharp, G. Bb. Burgin, and others; 
and contributions by the “we of Winchester, the Bishop of Ripon, 
Sir Robert S. Bail, LL.D., Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M. P., 

the Dean of St. Panl's, the re an of Gloucester, Major C, R., ( onder, 
D.C.L., Prof. A. H, Green, Prof. R. Flint, Augustus J. C. Hare, the 
Bishop of Colchester, the Marquis of Lorne, Lady Magnus, Phil 
Robinson, Prof. Harrower, and others. In handsome binding, gilt 
edges, price 7s. 6d. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Volume 


Containing New 7 a s by Hesba Strettcn, Carmen Sylva 
ane of Roumania), L. ‘IT. Meade, Tediy Dale, Mrs. Molesworth, 
and others ; and pon Shale ns by the Bis: op of Winche ster, the Bishop 
of Ripon, Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., Baroness Burdett. ‘outts, Me anon 
Scott-Holland, M.A., Lady Henry Somerset, R. W. Dale «Di, 
Canon ‘Talbot, M.A., H. Montagu Butler, D.D., J. Monro ox on, 
D.D., Prebendary Jones, M.A., George MacDon: Mm, LL.D, Dr 
George Smith, C.I.E., Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, and others, In hand. 
some binding, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


TWO SPLENDID CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
THE CHIEF FACTOR. A New Story. By Gitpert 


PARKER. The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of ‘Goop Worps,’ With 
Illustrations by Alfred Pearse. _ Price Sixpence, 


JILL. A Flower Girl, A New Story, By L. T. Meapz, Author 
of ‘ Daddy’ s Boy,’ etc, The CurkistMAS NUMBER of ‘THE SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE, W ith Illustrations by I, H. Townsend, Price Six- 
pence, 





ISBISTER & COMPANY, Limited, 15 & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
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SMITH, ELDER & Co.'s NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


At all the Libraries. In 2 vols., post 8vo. 


DARK: 


A Tale of the Down Country. 


THE TIMES OPINION. —‘ This tale of the Down C er is in 
- il respects rem: arks RBIGs.6 5 2s But the distinctive merit of ‘ 
t » found in its vivid pre sentment of the North seta ecg ad 
ae author has the fu ulty 7 recording the language and life of the 
Wessex rustic wil th a fe rless fidelity that in itself should be enough to lift 
the book into no 


NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
,, SLAVE OF THE LAMP.’ 


all the Libraries, In 2 vols., post 8vo. 


FROM ‘ONE GENERATION TO 
ANOTHER. 


BY bs ty oid SETON ay on anpe ey 


Author ‘The S > of the Lamp,’ ‘ Young Mist "ete. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 


On December 23, price t in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled 
| 
CK 20S. net. 


Voluine XXXITII. ie E IGHTON—L LUELYN) of 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL Bi0- 


NEW ‘Ths. 


GRAPHY, Edited by SypNryY LEE. 
Vol. I. wa publis hed pend 9 uary 1, 1885, and a further volume will 
ned quarter! ly until the completion of the work. 
NOT, .—A new and full prospectu of the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, with Specimen Pages, may be had upon i, Mea 


A ‘WOMAN OF THE WORLD: an Everyday 


Story. By F. MABEL ROBINSON Author of ‘ Disenchantment,* 

Plan of | New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. By Henry Srron 

MERRIA , Author of ‘Young Mistley,’ etc. New and Cheaper 

] lition, { rown SvoO, OS. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place 
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(SOLE AGENTS FOR ENGLAND AND WALES) 


East Harding St., 
LONDON, E.C. 


Deposit a/c’s onened. 
Standing Orders reccived, 
Lists on Application. 














FAVOURABLY REVIEWED BY OVER 8O INFLUENTIAL NEWSPAPERS. 


HOW to SELECT a LIFE OFFICE. 


By G. M DENT, FSS. 


‘Those who are seeking an offic e for r the purpose of assurance will do 
well to peruse _this ‘‘dialogue” before deciding upon any particular 
company. torn nest, 

‘ The statistics as to endowment assurance policies as investments are 
highly interesting and Sgn Be ( itizen 

‘The elaborate tables are distinctly valuable.'—/inanctai ) Times. 

‘ Explains with singular clearness the canons by which the security of an 
office may be tested and its prosperity gauged, and shows the immense 
difference between the advantages oftered by different companies, —.1/a7 
chester Guardian, 

‘A valuable pamphlet on life asst irance, - -Morning Post. 

‘A cleve rly written di ilog ue. —La ournal, 


* An instructive » pamphlet. "—Stati vd 


Pric 1s.; by post is. id. 


JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate, 
Buildings, 


Manchester; and Paternoster 


London, 





This is a small series of pens 
made in the U, M, B, and J 
patterns in an incorrodible metal, 
which is coated with pure gold. 
No ink will affect these pens so 
as to cause them to rust, and 
they write with a nice, soft, and 


PERRY & Coes 


BYAUSTRALIAN PEN 


RRY & C23 


<== WY [ausTRALIAN P PEN 


easy elasticity. 





PRICE ONE PENNY EACH, 
Or 10s. 6d. Per Gross. 


Samples by Post, 6d., or 12 for ts, 


) Stationers. 





Sold by al 





Wholesale: PERRY & CO., Ltd., Holborn Viaduct, London. 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Honour, panies, 1890; Two Prise 
Medals, Paris, 1 


IRISH GAMBRIG POCKET HANDKERGHIEFS 








Children's wanes 3\3 N Hemstitched : 3 
x Ladies’ .. “ 2/3 Ladies’ .. 2/9 Pg 
P&S) Gents’ .. oe 3/3 Gents’ aiit ) 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 

rds square, 2/11 ; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 
eon Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1 2}each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 on doz. Gents 4-:vid, 4/tx per dog 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, ‘from 51. Match iless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and tie Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & COS NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


MAN IN ART. By PuiLip G. HAMERTON. 
Illustrated by Etchings and Photogravures from Sketches by Sir F. 
Leighton, Alma Tadema, Watts, Sir John Gilbert, Luke Fildes, 
Dicksee, G. Leslie, Gonzalo Coques, Philippe de Champagne, Maes, 
Schalken, Murillo, Ghirlandajo, Ary Scheffer, Moreau, Botticelli, 
Pisano, Giovanni Bellini, Borgognone, Walen, Woolner, M.de Roton, 
Mackiln, Rude, Luca della Robbia, Tassaert, Bellanger, Fra Angelico, 
Albert Diirer, Lucas of Leyden, Rembrandt. Etched or Photogravured 
by Norman Hurst, Rhead, C. O. Murray, M. Manesse, Didier, Flam- 
eng, Goupil Process, Dujardin, Annan and Swan, Amand Durand, 
Guillaume, Pierre Gusm: un. Printed on Hand-made Paper, Columbier 
8vo, ra 3 135. 6d. net. 

NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 

THE GOSPEL OF LIFE: Thoughts 
ductory to the Study of Christian Doctrine. 
cott, D.D., Bishop of Durham: Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE LATE DEAN CHURCH. 

CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 

ty the late Very Rev. R. W. Cuurcn, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul's. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

VILLAGE SERMONS PREACHED 
WHATLEY. By the late Very Rev, R. W.Cuurcn, D.C.L., 

St. Paul's. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NEW BOOK BY REV. CANON A. F. KIRKPATRICK. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE PROPHETS 
The Warbutonian Jectures for 1886-1890. By A. F. KIRKPATRICK, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Cambridge, and Canon of Ely. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 

BY PROFESSOR J. B. MAYOR. 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. 
Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Comments. sy JosErH B 
Mayor, M.A., Camb. ; Litt.D., Dublin ; Emeritus Professor of King’s 
College, London ; and sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, 
bridge. 8vo, cloth, r4s. 

NEW BOOK BY MONTAGU WILLIAMS, Q,C. 

ROUND LONDON DOWN 
WEST. By MontTAGU WILLIAMS, Q.C.  8vo, I5s. 

NEW BOOK BY THE HON. REGINALD BRETT. 

FOOTPRINTS OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLAND. 
REGINALD B. BRETT. Crown 8vo, 63. 


LETTERS OF JAMES SMETHAM. 
Introductory Memoir. 
DAvis. With a Portrait. 
8vo, 5s. 

Atheneum.—‘ These letters are the 
noble, an inspiring record, 
ever written.’ 

NEW BOOK BY 

PIONEERS OF 
LODGE. With 
7s. 6d. 


AT 


{Next week. 


With an 


Second and Cheaper Edition. Globe 


and they are, as letters, perhaps among the best 


PROFESSOR OLIVER LODGE. 
SCIENCE. 


Portraits and other Illustrations. 


A METHOD OF ENGLISH. Chiefly 
Secondary Schools. By JAMES Gow, M.A., Litt.D., 
High School, Nottingham, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Globe 8vo, 2s. 


Extra crown 8vo, 


Cambridge. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE 

CHEAPER REISSUE OF ‘THE GOLDEN 

THEOCRITUS, BION, AND MOSCHUS. 

dered into English Prose, with 

LLANG, M.A. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Ren- 


SOME STANDARD BOOKS FOR 


BY CANON ATKINSON. 

FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH: 
Reminiscences and Researches in Danby-in-Cleveland. By Rev. J. C. 
ATKINSON, D.C.L., Canon of York and Incumbent of the Parish. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

An Edition with extra Full-Page Illustrations. 8vo, 125. net. 
BY JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 

MR. JOHN MORLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 
In Eleven Volumes. Globe 8vo, 53. each. VOLTAIRE—One Vol. 
ROUSSEAU—Two Vols. DIDEROT and the ENCYCLOPADISTS 
—Two Vols. On COMPROMISE—One Vol. MISCELLANIES— 
Three Vols. BURKE-—One Vol... STUDIES in LITERATURE— 
One Vol. BY R. W. EMERSON. 

IE MERSON’S COLLECTED WORKS. In Six 
Volumes. Globe 8vo, 5s. each. 1. MISCELLANIES, with an In- 
troductory Essay by JOHN MOoRLEyY. 2. ESSAYS. 3. POEMS, 
4. ENGLISH TRAITS; and REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 5. CON- 
DUCT of LIFE; and SOCIETY and SOLITUDE. 6. LETTERS; 
and SOCIAL AIMS, &c. 

BY THE LATE 

DEAN CHURCH’S 
WRITINGS. Six Volumes. 
CELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
ANSELM, 4. SPENSER. 
MENT, 


DEAN CHURCH. 


Globe 8vo, ss. each. Vol. 1. wig 
2. DANTE, and other essays. 


. BACON. 6. The OXFORD ov AN 





Intro- | 
By BROOKE Foss WEsT- 


Dean of | 





| THE 
The Greek | 


Cam- | 
EAST AND UP) 


STATESMEN DURING) 
By the Hon. | 


Edited by SARAH SMETHAM and WILLIAM | 


finest sort of record of the man, a | 


By Professor OLIVER 


for 
Master of the | 


| IN 


TREASURY’ SERIES. | 


an Introductory Essay, by ANDREW | 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


THE PURGATORY OF DANTE ALIGHIERI: 
An Experiment in Literal Verse Translation. By CHARLES LANCELOT 
SHADWELL, M.A., B.C.L. Withan Introduction by WALTER PATER 
M.A. Extra crown 8vo, parchment, ros. net. 

MOTHERS AND SONS; or, Problems in the 
Home Training of Boys. By Rev. the Hon. E. LYTTELTON, M.A., 
Head Master of Haileybury College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A PRIMER OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By 


ARABELLA BUCKLEY, Author of ‘ History of England for Beginners.’ 
Post 8vo, Is. 
THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE; and THE 
THE WORLD WELIVE IN. By the Right Hon. 


WONDERS OF 
Sir JOHN LusBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. D.C.L., LL.D With 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Jllustrations. 
NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE. 


SIXPENNY SERIES. 
THAT STICK. By CHARLOTTE M. 
Illustrated by W. J. 3s. 6d. 


HENNESSY. 
AN OLD WOMAN’S OUTLOOK | 


AND- 
YONGE. 


N A HAMP- 


SHIRE VILLAGE, By the same Author. 3s. 6d. 
KHALED: By F. MARION. CRAWFORD. 3s. 6d. 
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NOTES 


On all hands Mr. Morley’s Newcastle speech has been 
contradicted. Lord Londonderry has justified his state- 
ment that crime is on the increase in Ireland by the 
production of statistics. During the week the Irishry 
themselves have emphasised his contention: one Enright 
has been sent a year to jail for causing the death of a 
tenant who took on a marked farm ; one Lenihan has been 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment for intimidating 
witnesses in a trial for murder; a band of moonlighters 
has cruelly beaten an old man named Greany for giving 
evidence. Despite all this, the Nationalist organs agree in 
interpreting the reference to Donegal into an intimation 
of the impending release of the brutes incarcerated for 
the murder of District Inspector Martin. The purchase- 
tenants, whom Mr. Morley represented as in a satisfactory 
condition, are now stating in formal memorial that they 
have undertaken liabilities to the State they cannot dis- 
charge. For this result Sir James Mathew is probably 
responsible : inasmuch as certain of his remarks to the 
Ponsonby tenants (the memorialists) have elicited from 
Mr. Commissioner Lynch, who holds office under the 
Ashbourne Act, an expression of great surprise, unfeigned 
regret, and indubitable rebuke. The Chief Secretary has 
informed Sir T. H. G. Esmonde that he can promise no 
extension of the period of repayment, and that the Land 
Commission must decide whether or not any extra time 
should be given in regard to current instalments. 





Ir is now evident that, whether the American forecast 
be true or false, the Government has consulted its masters 
concerning the new Home Rule Bill. For in a Nationalist 
Conference at Boyle this week Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien 
spoke: and the one had ‘ good grounds for believing’ that 
even the noisiest dissentient would be satisfied; and the 
other hinted broadly that the Evicteds would be reinstated ; 
while both implored the Parnellites to return to the fold, 
since dissensions in Ireland would imperil everything. 
The fact that the Parnellites stoned Mr. Healy and his 
colleagues after their labours in the East Clare election 
petition against Mr. William Redmond, which was dis- 
missed, is not suggestive of reconciliation. Neither is the 
treatment of certain priests who attempted to prohibit the 
sale of Parnellite journals in Cork, and who were asked to 
mind their own business, and remember they were not 
in South Meath. Father Fay, a priest from the district, 
imprisoned for contempt of court in connection with the 
election petition, was lionised on his liberation. And Mr. 
T. D. Sullivan (the poet) justly remarked that he would 
be a poor Irishman whose words did not pass the boundary 
lines laid down by the law courts. 
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Durine the week four election petitions have been 
finished off; and in only a single instance has the seat 
been voided. Rochester repeats the lesson of 
Hexham, for, though Alderman H. D. Davies was held 
guiltless, he was unseated in consequence of the mis- 
directed zeal of certain agents, and especially of the 
local Constitutional Association. Most of the charges 
were abandoned, as usual, by the Separatists, who were 
informed by the Bench that themselves were not quite 
stainless. In the Montgomery Boroughs and in East 
Clare the cases were dismissed, while in Central Fins- 
bury the petition was withdrawn; so that Sir Pryce 
Pryce Jones, Mr. William Redmond, and Mr. Naoroji 
retain their seats. The proceedings have demonstrated 
that the cry of political corruption raised by the Sepa- 
ratists has no foundation, and that had the Unionists 
followed the tactics of their opponents, they would 
probably have won the game. Of course the ex- 
pected has happened in East Aberdeenshire: and 
Mr. T. R. Buchanan has been returned, but with a 
majority of 1326 as compared to 1624 at the general 
election, and 2408 in ’86. By the early death of Mr. 
W. H. Cross a vacancy has been created in the representa- 
tion of the West Derby Division of Liverpool. Mr, J. 5. 
Balfour, the Gladstonian member for Burnley, has ap- 
plied for the Chiltern Hundreds. The annual conference 
of the National Union of Conservative Associations has 
been held at Sheffield this week, and some points in Mr. 
Balfour's address on the occasion are discussed elsewhere. 
Lord Rosebery has delivered a sort of ‘Who's afraid ?’ 
speech at the National Liberal Club. 


Sir Epwarp Reep would confine local government to 
such matters as gas and water, but he would exyel 
the Irish M.P.’s from St. Stephen's. Personal ambition 
weighs not with him: but the press has circulated a 
rumour to the effect that he contemplated an independent 
line from the Welsh national point of view. For he was 
not a junior Lord of the Treasury, and had not ‘ forfeited 
freedom of speech and action’ as, say, the ex-Parnell of 
Wales; but being neither Welshman nor Methodist he 
talked to deaf ears. When Welsh Home Rule was first 
mooted Sir Edward wrote that he did not see how such a 
measure could advance Welsh reform ; and that, in any case, 
the small rural constituencies could not decide the fate of 
Cardiff—which is Ulster. It was shown at the time that this 
sensible argument condemned his Irish position, but he 
would not see it. Whatever Sir Edward may write and 
whatever Cardiff may do, it were folly to suppose that Welsh 
Separatism will be affected even a featherweight. But 
the Government is apparently alarmed, and Lord Rose- 
bery tells the Welshman something will be done for him 
It were smart practice to divert attention 


next session. 
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from the Intermediate Education Scheme by raising the 
Church question, and therefore any action concerning 
Wales must have careful attention. 


Tue Nizam-ul-Mulk, having gradually pushed his way 
westwards from Gilgit, securing in his progress various 
Chitrali posts, hill-forts, and townships with ridiculous, 
immaterial names; having, moreover, been joined by a 
multitude of native deserters; has finally, it seems, 
scattered the forces of Sher Afzul, the usurping Mehtar, 
and is seated at this moment on the throne (so-called) 
of Chitral. That incident, then, may be looked on as 
near over, and our position on the Hindu Kush none the 
worse. The tribesmen by Gilgit, too, are quiet again ; 
and the Ameer, who has returned to Kabul, may have 
time to reconsider his position. Yet there should be no 
bad opening in those countries, /d-haul, for any Briton 
of qualities who is at a loss for a career. The telegrams 
published yesterday report some heavy fighting in Burmah : 
the natives sustained considerable losses while the British 
troops escaped with few wounds. 

In the N.S.W. Assembly, on Thursday, the Leader of 
the Opposition gave notice of a resolution condemning 
the Treasurer’s financial proposals as ‘ fraught with serious 
danger to the public welfare.’ This in view of a deficit of 
£770,000 for 1891, a further shrinkage of £380,000 in 
1892, and, of course, a prophesied surplus of half a million 
next year. Now, New South Wales, by the very nature of 
her resources, is the richest, as she must expect to be the 
most continuously prosperous, of our colonies. But Aus- 
tralia is suffering all round from nervous debility, the 
causes of which are deep-seated and from which she may 
look to have a tedious recovery. Strikes and land-booms, of 
course, will explain any amount of falling Customs-dues. 
But at bottom of the business is the general insecurity 
inspired by the vagaries, past and to come, of the Labour 
Members. The accepted system of finance in every 
colony remains unsound and all but dishonest, by reason, 
first, of a disinclination to face facts, and, secondly, of the 
natural failure of paid politicians to resist pressure from 
their clamorous and wastrel constituents. Mr. Reid's 
resolution comes none too soon. 





Tue Panama Committee continues its investigations, 
serene in its defiance of Ministers and Courts of Law. 
The result of the week is much untrustworthy evidence, 
the exhumation of Reinach, and the resignation of M. 
Rouvier. That politician would have been well-advised 
in retiring with dignity at the reconstruction of the 
Cabinet. He remained, however, and was promptly involved 
in the scandal by his good friend Clemenceau. As matter of 
fact, the ex-Minister of Finance seems but to have accom- 
panied Reinach on a visit of entreaty to M. Constans 
(who, though no longer in office, is still a power with 
the press), and his explanation, that he acted in obedience 
to the dictates of friendship, had weight. He has been 
replaced by M. Tirard. Meanwhile, the Deputies abound 
in abuse, and are very loath to obey M. Ribot and get to 
business, 


Count p’Avupicny has at last left Fez. His vicissitudes 
have been many. Sometimes he appeared to be carrying 
all before him, and then the negotiations would come to an 
abrupt stop. In the arts of procrastination and pre- 
varication, Muley Hassan is past master. He is hardly 
to be blamed : however since his hope of preserving his 
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kingdom intact lies in his playing off one Western Power 
against another. His latest game, of coquetting with 
France on such questions as a frontier railway, is the 
most dangerous he has tried. Some commercial conces- 
sions, mostly minor, have been obtained by the French 
Mission, but its political objects are understood to have 
failed. At the last moment the railway proposal was 
refused point blank. The French conquerors in Dahomey 
are busy unearthing buried yuns and ammunition and 
examining German prisoners. But trouble is not at an 
end; for Behanzin and his principal chiefs have fled into 
exile, while the native headman of Whydah is still holding 
out. The king has sent messengers to Lagos offering to 
cede Whydah to Britain, and throwing the whole blame of 
the late war upon the French. Meanwhile, at the Quai 
d'Orsay, the cost of the expedition is being counted, and 
it turns out to have already exceeded the estimate by six 
or seven millions of francs, 


Senor Sacasra, who follows Sefor Canovas at Madrid, 
has formed a Cabinet which, in so far as its personnel is con- 
cerned, contains certain elements of strength, One lesson 
of the Conservative defeat is, that you should never put 
your trust in big majorities: last year Sehor Canovas was 
returned with more than four to one, last week but a 
third of his nominal supporters stood by him. Another is 
you must not hesitate when you are called upon to deal 
with such rogueries as were perpetrated by the late 
Mayor and Municipality of Madrid. Some of the 
Premier’s colleagues were for instant prosecution: others 
for cloaking the sins of the city thieves: and between 
the two proposals he fell. But though Sefor Sagasta 
has taken advantage of his adversary’s blunders and un- 
popularity to oust him, yet his own path is neither 
straight nor level. To secure even a semblance to stability 
he must appeal to the constituencies. 

Count von Caprivi, in respect of his Army Bills, is 
attacked on both flanks ; by the Conservatives for abandon- 
ing the three years’ system; by the remainder as a too- 
importunate beggar for money and men. His majority 
seems to have vanished with the uncompromising 
speech of Herr von Hiine (Windthorst’s successor with 
the Centre) and the menaces of Count Preysing on behalf 
of Bavarian Ultramontanism. ‘There remain to him, 
accordingly, concessions in Committee, which may wholly 
emasculate the measures, with the alternative of a dissolu- 
tion and the return, according to the National Liberal 
chief Herr von Bennigsen, of a more hostile majority. 
German politics, in fact, have reached a wretched pass ; 
and there are frightful cracks in the structure that was 
run up (and looked so solid) twenty years ago. ‘The most 
formidable symptom of all is the degeneration of Con- 
servatism, now given over to the cult of bi-metallism 
and the anti-semitic principle. Indeed, its support 
of the notorious Ahlwardt in his libels against Herr Liwe 
should drive the party out of existence in any sane 
community. The Chancellor has stigmatized this precious 
programme as it deserves; but his admonitions, if the 
Kreuz Zeitung is to be believed, have in these days little 


or no authority. 


The Times has extracted a valuable’ forecast of 


the war of 189— from a foreign  staff-officer—some 
German or, it may be, a neutral, as the Belgian 
General Brialmont: anyhow, he has studied his subject 
through and through, and no prejudice warps his judg- 
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ment. In brief, he backs the Triple Alliance, holding 
its slight inferiority in men to be more than balanced 
by superior discipline, geographical advantage, and 
greater development of railway, especially as compared 
to Russia. Accordingly, his programme resolves itself 
into this:—(1) while Austria concentrates in Galicia, 
Germany with an Italian contingent assumes the offensive, 
beats the Republic, and then diverts the main attack 
against Western Russia; or (2) Germany despatches one- 
fourth of her armies to the assistance of Austria-Hungary 
which is assuming the initiative in Russian Poland, while 
the remainder, plus the Italians, adopts the same tactics 
against France. His favourite scheme is the latter : more 
especially as contributions would be levied from the 
enemy, and much moral effect produced by an aggressive 
line of action. The thing is obviously the work of an 
acute and trained intelligence ; though the writer does 
unwisely in excluding moral considerations ; as the bom- 
bardment of Naples (for example) by the French fleet 
might throw his calculations out of gear. 


Tue Pope, it is understood, has issued his dispensation 
for the Roumanian Prince’s wedding: which is so popu- 
lar in the country that Ministers (it is said) have for the 
first time spoken openly of their friendship for the 
Triple Alliance. A more probable reason is the favour- 
able turn that the negotiations for a commercial treaty 
with Hungary have taken recently. Meanwhile, M. 
Stambouloff persists in his revision scheme with the 
energy of the god-demented. His procedure is peculiar : 
the plan is explained to private mectings of the deputies, 
who pledge themselves to support it in the Sobranji. 
the Tzar is moving heaven and earth to induce the Bul- 
garian Exarch at Constantinople to oppose the religious 
clauses of the revised Constitution. If the Exarch pro- 
tests the scheme must fall, since not even in Bulgaria can 
the States defy the clergy. 


Wirn the sixth week of the Lancashire cotton strike 
the northern employers have thought better of their re- 
solve not to help the southern, and they have accordingly 
consented to adopt short time for three days in six. The 
Unionist operatives are relatively comfortable, but the 
twenty thousand Non-Unionists are in dire straits, and 
many are inclined to resume work on the reduced scale, 
Coal contracts having shown a downward tendency of late 
a further reduction of miners’ wages is contemplated. ‘The 
South Wales colliers have abandoned the sliding-scale, 
which has worked admirably for many years, and have 
cast in their lot with the National Federation, which 
portends immediate disputes in that district. After an 
harangue by Mr. Keir Hardie, the dockyard hands at 
Sheerness have denounced classification, piece-work, and 
over-time. The London County Council’s employees have 
formed a union under the direction of Mr. William 
Saunders ; and the chief of the Fire Brigade is condemned 
for withholding his men from the movement Despite 
a poll-tax of fifty dollars, the Chinese immigrant is 
multiplying at a frightful rate in Canada. The decline n 
American immigration has led to the resignation of the 
Commissioner and the reduction of the Bureau staff by 
twohundred. Itis stated that the Unionists at Homestead 
had endeavoured to poison the Freemen (six of whom are 
said to have succumbed), and also the militia guard. 

Tne Working Unemployed are fast returning to their old 
haunts. The Fabian Society has seceded from the Organisa- 
tion Committee on account of the payment of ‘ organisers’ ; 
and the Committee has determined on a weekly instead of 
a daily meeting at Tower Hill. Of course the ‘ organisers’ 
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resented this move, and two of them resigned, and 
were replaced. One of the new hands, a man named 
Oldfield, signalised his appointment by declaring that 
‘nothing but a bloody revolution will benefit the working- 
man, and that if something is not immediately done the 
Unemployed will seize the sixteen thousand rifles in the 
Tower and use them.’ Another person, named Backert, 
stated that ‘if they could not get money by fair means 
they must get it by foul.’ The police inspector in attend- 
ance warned the man against the use of inflammatory 
language ; but surely more drastic measures are needed. 
Sir William Harcourt has deemed it necessary to explain 
that he did not say he could not believe in discontent 
until hayricks were fired and shops looted. Some two 
thousand Anarchists gathered in Trafalgar Square to 
protest against the extradition of Francois, but they 
passed their time mainly in abusing the Unemployed 
Organisation Committee. The Parisian authorities have 
expelled a German Anarchist from France. In Vienna 
there has been a demonstration of female Anarchists, 
who sang the ‘Workman’s Hymn’ and cheered the ‘ in- 
ternational proletariat.’ Lastly, two Russian officers have 
been assassinated by the Nihilists. 


Tvespay afternoon’s debate at the County Council was 
an instructive sequel to the resolution deciding that hence- 
forward the Council shall do its own contracting. A list 
of rates of wages and hours of labour is to be kept at the 
County Hall, but it is to be determined by the Trade 
Unions, to be observed by the Works Committee and to 
be printed on the standing orders! Sir John Lubbock 
and Sir Thomas Farrar pointed out in vain that this will 
place the ratepayer under the heel of the Unions—includ- 
ing bogus Unions. In vain did they show that such a 
proceeding can but flood the labour market with able- 
bodied paupers, and really embitter the lot of the sweated, 
The Council is determined to reject the advice not only of 
Moderates but of the more clear-headed Progressists ; and 
to raise up for itself and the ratepayer a body of ‘ workers’ 
whom it shall first cocker and afterwards—in fulfilment of 
the Scripture-fear. On Thursday night Lord Rosebery 
and Mr. Asquith attended the inaugural meeting of the 
London Reform Union, which professes ‘to stimulate the 
citizens to greater interest in their common welfare, and 
to educate them to remedy their social grievances,’ but 
which is really a piece of Progressist organisation. Beyond 
eulogising the County Council and wishing it more power, 
neither Minister said aught worthy of note. 

Tur acceptance of Lord Dunraven’s challenge for the 
America Cup by the New York Yacht Club does not even 
now make the proposed international race an absolute 
certainty. The notorious ‘new deed of gift’ remains the 
stumbling block it has ever been. It is true that in the 
present challenge all mention of this deed is carefully 
avoided, but on the other hand certain members of the 
N.Y. ¥.C. are determined that it shall not be ignored. 
They have therefore announced their intention of testing 
the legality of acceptance in the courts, in case the 
English yacht should prove victorious. These proceed- 
ings should be taken forthwith or not at all; but of 
this there is no rumour, Meanwhile Mr. G. L. Watson 
has been instructed to design Lord Dunraven’s boat, and 
another for the Prince of Wales. It is not improbable 
that this latter one’s career may be more important 
than the new Jalkyric’s, for she will have to defend at 
least four English challenge cups against the big Herres- 
choff cutter now being built to race in England next 
season. ‘The only other big thing ordered is the new 
L0-rating Corsair for Rear-Admiral Montague. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL UNION 


Pie WINCHILSEA is to be congratulated on 

the sagacity with which he has realised the first 
necessity to a successful solution of the great Agricul- 
tural Problem. But féstina lente is a very good 
motto, and the details of his scheme will be none the 
worse for thorough and searching investigation. 

Now, the Agricultural Union must be unique of its 
kind. In smelting, mining, weaving, and the other in- 
dustries Labour and Capital, employers and employed, 
are combined against each other ; in this one master and 
man must stand shoulder to shoulder,and at the very 
inception of things we are confronted with the difficulty 
that many men and many masters are in the mood 
for—not this but—the very reverse of this. Open 
hostilities have already begun: here one set of tenants 
is leaguing against the landlord ; there another is 
banding together against the labourer ; whose several 
federations, unions, and associations have all been called 
up to fight the farmer. That is to say, Lord Winchilsea’s 
scheme must be largely and profoundly modified ere 
it can possibly compose and reinspire these warring 
interests in a common cause. He puts in the fore- 
front of it, very properly, the necessity of winning 
political support. But the thing is impossible unless 
the labourer co-operate. Is there inducement enough 
to make him? ‘To state the issue bluntly and directly, 
the only way to get him is by means of an immediate, 
material, and tangible advantage. Suppose you beat 
up Norfolk or Cambridgeshire in search of recruits. 
Hodge is already a member of the Hast Anglian 
Liberal Federation; whereunto he contributes a 
weekly sum, because it promises help in his eternal 
quarrel about wages, to keep him in funds when he 
is out on strike, to pay a lawyer if he have ever a 
chance of besting his master in a court of law. Further, 
he is taught at its meetings that the landlord is no 
better than a robber, the farmer but a selfish tyrant, 
the parson a common drone. Is it likely that he will 
be weaned from the one combination and attached to 
the other by mere oratory? And yet, if you leave 
him out, you may shut up shop, and retire from what, 
in his absence, can be nothing but a waste of money 
and brains and time. 

First, then, let us see Lord Winchilsea’s contrivance 
for capturing the labourer. For one thing, Hodge will 
never pay a shilling a year: of that there is no sort of 
doubt. But he would, and he does, part with a penny 
a week, if he can see clearly that to do so will 
advantage him. Nor is it necessary for his profit to be 
such as a ‘l'rades Union would yield. The late Mr. 
Holloway, of Stroud, discovered the secret when he 
invented that Friendly Society which is practically the 
most successful thing of its kind in England. ‘The 
labourers joined in shoals, because they saw that it 
would pay them to join; and they kept up their sub- 
scriptions because Mr, Holloway, who had a genius for 
such work, had so ordered things that they would lose 
by allowing them to lapse. The inference is that 
Hodge must enjoy either the benefits he would derive 
from a ‘Trade Union or the benefits he would expect 
of a Friendly Society; and that if you give him 
neither, then it is unreasonable as it is hopeless to 
look for his co-operation. Imagine him reading Lord 
Winchilsea’s statement! As to the reduction of un- 
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fair and excessive charges upon land, ‘Yes, he 
would say, ‘that be for the landlord’; in the same 
yay, enlarging the scope of the Contagious Diseases 
Animals Act—that of course is ‘ money for the farmer’s 
pocket’; fighting the middleman is all right-—‘ but it 
ain't for we. Theoretically, no doubt, such improve- 
ment as might be secured will percolate stratum after 
stratum, will reach through class after class, from 
Landlord to Cowboy; but to depend on the general 
recognition and realization of such a truth is to lean 
upon a broken’ reed. You are in an open market, and 
must make a bolder bid: you must make it plain to 
Hodge’s understanding that by joining his forces with 
yours he secures a present, solid, genuine advantage. 
Further, Lord Winchilsea and his advisers must 
carefully reconsider their financial clauses. ‘They should 
keep two leading principles in view. First, to be 
effective the Union must dispose of a considerable 
revenue; and, secondly, it must be absolutely self- 
supporting. Soon or late, unless it be established on 
a right business footing, it is bound to break down. 
And plainly it is impolitic to begin by recog- 
nising three classes of members—at a guinea, a half- 
crown, and a shilling. Landlord and tenant and 
labourer should all be called upon to pay, each 
one an amount commensurate with his interests. 
In the Farmers’ League the amount is calculated 
at a common rate of so much—a_ penny, we 
imagine—per acre of rented land; and such an 
arrangement is likely to give satisfaction here. 
It must be thoroughly and generally understood 
that no man joins for any other reason than that 
he hopes to get his money’s worth in return ; and if 
there be such a thing as a set subscription, it should 
be restricted to the shopkeeper. And here, again, is 
a point apparently overlooked. In every agricultural 
district are hamlets, villages, and little towns, whose 
inhabitants must traffic with agriculturists, or they 
must starve. Corn merchant, ironmonger, taverner, 
huckster—do not these and many others live out of the 
farms ? And are they not as deeply interested in the suc- 
cess of the movement as either landlord or tenant ? And 
were it not desirable to get these in, if only because 
they form a large proportion of the rural] electorate ? 
They do not figure in Lord Winchilsea’s draft, yet 
they would certainly be glad to join. Besides, they 
would serve a most useful purpose in what is one 
of the most important of the Union’s provinces of 
activity : which is the suppressing, or partial or 
complete, of the hated and unnecessary middlemen, Of 
still greater moment is the practical work of organisa- 
tion. As the Union is to be non-political, it can 
profit by none of the sentiment and the enthusiasm 
that floated the Primrose League; and to carry it on 
you must have a set of men who are experts in the 
labourer’s way of thinking, in the conditions of agri- 
culture, in the habits and the aspirations of the villager 
And the less these have to do with London the better. 
Indeed, the wise thing were to repose upon agri- 
culture only just so much guidance as will enable 
it to organise itself. Officials paid to speak to Hodge 
should not be higher than Hodge in station ; or he will 
be dumb in the presence of ‘ toffs, and contemptuous 
when the said ‘ toffs’ have turned their backs. More : 
at weekly or fortnightly meetings, the bulk of the 
work should be done by the men themselves; but on 
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important occasions a qualified agent would explain, 
debate, and take the general sense as to new proposals. 
Further, it will be incumbent on the Union to provide 
some kind of Court of Arbitration for the settlement of 
local disputes concerning rent and wages. Last of all, 
the greatest and most immediate desideratum is a man 
with a genius for organisation. For without him the 
undertaking can profit nobody. 

These considerations induce us to entreat Lord 
Winchilsea to go deliberately and warily to work. 
Ile has entered upon a mighty enterprise, a partial 
success wherein were merely failure; and it is only by 
facing his difficulties at the outset that he can hope to 
triumph in the end. 


LEES OF THE CASK 
|” that winketh with his eyes (says that mis- 


translated person the Son of Sirach) worketh 
evil. When thou art present, he will speak sweetly, 
and will admire thy words. But at the last he shall 
writhe his mouth, and slander thy doings. Now it is 
evident that our friends the French, in Africa, are in 
the habit of winking with their eyes. For—not 
to mention the vagaries of a person we wot of on the 
Niger—the charges of Monsignor Hirth and his fellow 
priests in Uganda, submitted the other day to Lord 
Rosebery by M. Waddington, have been approved 
mere calumny by Captain Lugard. 

In the beginning, says Monsignor Hirth, the Mengo 
athers were the loyal friends of the Company. They 
had swallowed their natural hatred of evangelical 
ministers: and had resigned themselves to pious emu- 
lation under our peaceful flag. But their converts, 
oppressed at once, and threatened with extermination, 
by Mohammedans, by Protestants, and by the 
Maxims of the perfidious Captain, flamed into futile 
rebellion, Wherefore they have been inordinately 
massacred and enslaved: and the good Fathers (for 
their part) have lost a cathedral valued at 500,000 
francs. ‘To whom Captain Lugard :—(1) That in April 
last year himself led both Catholics and Protestants 
against the common enemy, the Mohammedans, whom 
he signally defeated ; though it is true that, subse- 
quently, the Catholics deserted and left the Protestants 
to fight alone. (2) That his impartiality is established 
by the bitter complants of our missionaries, who have 
accused him, many times, of favouring the French. 
lurther, that there happened no atrocities as alleged 
(except, on both sides, such as were inevitable in a 
warfare of savages); no murders, except the murder of 
a Protestant by a Roman Catholic in the streets of 
Mengo, which provoked the battle of last January ; 
and no pursuit after the battle—wherefore the story 
of 600 drowned fugitives is false. As for the ‘hundreds 
of women and children’ taken prisoners and maltreated, 
with those 50,000 Catholics sold as slaves ’°—he took 
no prisoners, the Company’s officers of course nursed 
and tended all the wounded they could get hold 
on, and the total number of Roman Catholics in 
Uganda, as stated by the priests themselves, 
is a bare half of 50,000. The Protestants were 
armed, the day before the battle, with forty muzzle- 
loaders: and if on the morning of the battle itself he 
distributed every muzzle-loader and every Snider he 
could muster, that was because it had become clear 
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that King M’Wanga and his masters, the Catholics, 
were on the point of attacking the fort. Finally, if 
the Fathers, during the fight, were not actually in the 
British lines, it was not for want of invitation, but 
rather because they expected and hoped that the 
British would be massacred. After the battle, Captain 
Lugard protected them and their property. And the 
Cathedral of Rabaga, for which they ask amends to 
the tune of £20,000, was a half-finished hut of grass 
and reeds, The bastioned fort which they were building, 
it is needless to say, was scarcely a structure for whose 
loss they could claim compensation. On the whole, 
perhaps, the truth is, bluntly, that the Frenchman 
abroad, particularly the French missionary, and above 
all the French missionary who is combating the wiles 
of the infamous Briton, is a fanatic as regardless of truth 
as other Keltic patriots. Our part in it all is to ignore 
the tearful O’Brien equally with the injured Monsignor 
Hirth. 

The staff appointed by Lord Rosebery to accom- 
pany Sir Gerald Portal to Mengo are Captain Portal 
of the Lancashire Regiment, Mr. Rhodes’ brother, 
Colonel Rhodes, from Bombay, Major Owen, Mr. 
Berkeley, late of Mombasa, and an officer attached to 
the local forces at Zanzibar. These gentlemen will all 
meet at Zanzibar a fortnight hence, and proceed in a 
British gunboat to join Sir Gerald’s caravan, followed 
by 200 native troops and an unlimited number of 
porters. Captain Portal and Major Owen took with 
them, by the Messagéries boat which left Marseilles 
on Monday, a large supply of ammunition. In plain, 
words, the Government is sitting on the fence. But 
it must not be allowed, now it has got so far, to 
climb down on the side from which it started. The 
country must push it over, The whole circumstances 
of the case repeat most ominously (as Mr. Bosworth 
Smith said in Tuesday’s 7%mes) the preliminaries to 
Khartoum. But this policy of evasion by enquiry, de- 
lay, shuffle, and scuttle at a moment when it seems that 
the public attention is relaxed, is insulting, even to the 
British electorate. What we now ask is action—not 
reports. All the information the Government can 
possibly require is actually to hand. If Captain 
Lugard himself may not be trusted, then what of the 
Mombasa Railway surveyors, or of Captain Macdonald, 
who at the specific request of the Cabinet has just 
performed the very task assigned to Sir Gerald Portal, 
and is even now on the point of arriving at Mombasa, on 
his return. No. We cannot allow Lord Rosebery to 
relax his endeavours. Sir Gerald is not to be sacrificed 
by any of the murderous quibbles that were the 
death of Gordon—not even to destroy the Liberal 
majority. ‘The question is outside party. Neither 
Tories nor Liberals can afford to concede another 
inch to the lunatical ignorance of politicians who have 
never concealed their contempt for foreign affairs. 
‘The country is beginning to understand that, in these 
matters, we may as little heed the cockney cynicism 
of Mr. Labouchere as the senility of his Leader or the 
‘disinterested aversion’ of Sir William Iarcourt. 


WITHIN AND WITHOUT 


O learn which voices Mr. Morley, in his mood of 
something less than despair, finds the more intoler- 
able—those that have reached him from within or those 
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that have reached him from without—would satisfy 
more than an idle curiosity. Neither can have made 
his humour more cheerful. (Less dismal, like that of 
the lamentable Mrs. Gummage, would be more accu- 
rate: seeing that of nothing more is impossible as 
less, and at Newcastle there was no cheerfulness in 
any degree of comparison in Mr. Morley’s mind.) 
Since he spoke, Mr. Balfour at Sheffield has expressed 
the most complete indifference to the opening of that 
box of misrepresentations with which the Irish 
Secretary threatens him, and has indicated, besides, the 
grounds on which he proposes to assail the Government 
six weeks hence. ‘This in itself were enough to extinguish 
any fire that may linger in Mr. Morley after the 
incredible sufferings of his journey by packet to Holy- 
head and by express from Holyhead to Newcastle. 
But worse than the voice of Mr. Balfour was the voice 
of Sir E. Reed. Your enemy's promise to attack is a 
thing inevitable. But when your own mount suddenly 
lifts up its voice, and begins to haggle about the terms 
on which it will go on carrying you—that is more 
surprising, more terrifying, still. 

It is with no intention of disrespect that we compare 
Sir Edward Reed to the historic animal which fell to 
arguing with Balaam. ‘The ass, it will be remem- 
bered, uttered words of wisdom. We do not know 
that they would have been any the less worth heeding, 
if it could be shown that the speaker had his grievances 
as to provand and stabling. ‘The miracle is that 
he spoke, and that wisely. Mr. Morley and _ his 
chief are doubtless not unaware that without much 
patient endurance from a whole stud of Sir Edward 
Reeds there is no shadow of hope for that Bill which 
they still believe they may have ready for a re-assem- 
bling Parliament ; and here is evidence that the indis- 
pensable may not be on hand. Here is Sir Edward 
pointing out that the Bill must be this and that and 
the other, and making odiously pertinent remarks 
about the quality of a certain majority! Also— 
throughout his letter—there sounds a shocking note of 
regard for the integrity of the Empire and fair deal- 
ings between man and man, together with a quite 
extraordinary ill-feeling for compact with crime! A 
government, Macaulay said, must indeed be in danger 
when men like Sprat take to talking to it like so many 
Hampdens. A Gladstonian Ministry must be in 
parlous case when so enduring a follower as Sir VE. 
Reed takes to addressing it in the language of Mr. 
Chamberlain. We are not in the least concerned with 
the motives of the member for Cardiff. Whether his 
independence would ever have been made manifest if 
a certain Secretaryship had been bestowed in the pro- 
per quarter, or a certain Secretaryship was bestowed 
elsewhere because there were suspicions as to the exist- 
ence of a turn for independence—these are mysteries 
into which we shall not pry. The fact remains that 
Sir Edward Reed will not hear of the only kind of 
Home Rule which will satisfy the Irish Members. And 
Sir Edward is persuaded that he does not stand alone. 
This is exactly the thing to be expected from the ranks 
of a party with a small and shaky majority. There is 
no terror to keep men silent, so they make their voices 
heard, and they will act if occasion serve. Nay, such 
terror as there is works all the other way. The 
grumblers have but to look into matters to be con- 
scious of a majority which is already dwindling, 
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and might be turned into a minority by the shifting 
of a thousand votes at a General Election. Being 
sore for other reasons, why should they hold their 
tongues? ‘They foresee the inevitable reaction; they 
forebode the day when Mr. Gladstone must destroy 
his majority either by revolting the country or by 
weakening the indispensable Irish vote in the Com- 
mons; and they are not disposed to be parties to a 
work which is discreditable in itself, and by which them- 
selves in any case must suffer. Liberal clubs may send 
back subscriptions, and Gladstonian Cardiff may call 
‘Renegade !* but Sir Edward and those who agree with 
him may turn and listen to their consciences. For 
the Gladstonian coma is drawing very near its end: 
the nightmare cannot last much longer. 

‘Luckily, Home Rule is not a possibility, said Mr. 
Balfour at the end of his speech. There is the situa- 
tion in a nutshell. Home Rule is in no sense a 
possibility : it is only a term of art which stands fora 
frantic effort to keep in office by an alliance with the 
enemies of your country. That alliance can last only 
so long as its terms are kept secret from one of the 
parties to the compact. Hence all this dishonest 
silence as to the terms of the Home Rule Bill; and 
hence such desperate attempts at the impossible as the 
Evicted ‘Tenants’ Commission. Some device was 
wanted whereby to liquidate the liabilities of the 
Irish partners in the firm. But the liquidation could 
only be effected at a cost which the English partners 
would not willingly bear; so there must be some 
contrivance for dissembling the real nature of 
the transaction. Mr. Morley hit upon his Com- 
mission—which was intended to elaborate a so- 
called arrangement, or compromise, or whatever 
you please—as a screen for the dishonourable reality. 
‘The reality itself was the restoration to their hold- 
ings of tenants who had deliberately incurred eviction 
at the instigation of Irish political agitators: the re- 
storation to be done at the expense of the country, or 
of the tenants who had honestly paid their rents, or of 
the landlords generally. The manceuvre was instantly 
arrested by the partiality of Mr. Morley’s agents. But 
in any case it was doomed, for the same reasons as the 
Bill for which it was to pave the way. ‘There must 
come a time when vague talk, and promises made in 
payment for support, and concealments cynically justi- 
fied by the danger of telling the truth, will no more 
serve. ‘Then the reality of the bargain will be made 
clear; and it will be seen that the grand scheme to 
pacify Ireland is one of two things. Either it is a 
surrender to treason and the Irish hierarchy, or it is a 
fraud by which, while really giving nothing that treason 
can take, shall seem to give a very great deal. On 
that day the impossibility of Home Rule will be made 
manifest even to the average Gladstonian ; for the Irish 
will reject the one, and the Sir Edward Reeds (who are 
sick of this miserable alliance) will be mad if they do 
not scorn the other. 


SOME ENEMIES OF ART 


HE Briton is wont to claim for himself a bluff 
common sense: to boast that, though the 
Heavens fall, he gets good value for his money. And 
while individually he may prove his words, collectively 
he is the prey of the first designing monster that 
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comes along. He spends a vast sum every year for 
instance, upon his Museums and Picture Galleries, but 
he disburses at haphazard and scarce knows how vainly 
his hard-won gold is squandered. An enemy once 
described us as a nation of shopkeepers, but assuredly 
no taunt was ever more superficially devised. Tor in 
despite of our theories and our aspirations, we con- 


tinually display a recklessness not of courage, but of 


ignorance, which would ruin the most prosperous shop- 
keeper in a week. On the other side of the Channel, 
over which these taunts are hurled, our lack of system 
is impossible. And would that we possessed one tithe 
of that thrift which in the mouths of foreigners is our 
continual reproach ! 

In the current number of the Nineteenth Century 


Sir Charles Robinson exposes the mismanagement of 


our public museums with vigour and knowledge, and 
if he is able to suggest no remedy he provides much 
food for bitter reflection. At Christie’s, he tells you, 
the authorities of South Kensington and the British 
Museum have been seen bidding one against the 
other, and doubling the nation’s bill in defiance 
of reason and_ intelligence. Where else in the 
world could you witness so touching a spectacle? or so 
pleasantly study the advantages of decentralisation ? 
‘The instance is typical: yet how to avoid its recur- 
rence ? 'To purge the Augean stable of South Kensington 
were in very truth an heroic task, and possibly its 
administration will still be left to the ‘clerks and 
store-keepers’ appointed to guard its miscellaneous 
treasures. But, though we quail before the larger 
enterprise of reform, we may emphatically endorse 
Sir Charles Robinson’s protest against the expenditure 
of £450,000 on a facade and its turrets, ‘To tinker 
a vast workhouse into a masterpiece of architecture 
passeth the wit of man, and when the money is spent, 
none save the architect and the contractors will be able 
to find any sort of profit in the game. However, the 
Briton, in cheerful oblivion, opened his purse, and the 
useless turrets and superfluous domes are lifted towards 
the sky. 

Our money, then, is wasted with a sublime disregard 
of tact and prudence. Even more amazing is the 
servility with which we bow the knee to vulgar 
munificence. It should be the first point in our 
national ethics to look gift-horses sternly in the teeth. 
A great museum is not to be stuffed with rubbish 
like a curiosity-shop, and the country need not respect 
the vanity of every connoisseur who has bought in the 
dearest market and dare not for his self-respect sell 
again. ‘The National Gallery has recently passed 
through a period of great trial and, thanks to the 
courage of its directors, it has suffered no injury. First, 
Mr. Tate would have driven his white elephants into 
the sacred precinct; then a jester impudently 
clamoured that space should be set aside for his own 
vulgarities; others insisted that the water-colour 
drawings of which they held the monopoly should 
oust the Old Masters: until you might have believed 
that Trafalgar Square was the dust-bin of art. Now, 
generosity is a shining virtue and worthy all encourage- 
ment, but it should be rigidly distinguished from vanity. 
A sublimely generous citizen, anxious to enrich a public 
collection, would offer his treasures unreservedly 
without condition. A munificence which exacts 
consideration dispenses at once with gratitude, and 
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forced acceptance is not the same as a free gift. 
When the Wynn Ellis collection was presented to 
the country—a collection, by the way, incomparably 
finer than Mr.'late’s samplesof patriotism—the Trustees 
kept a free hand, and rejected whatever seemed to 
them good. ‘hereby the National Gallery suffered 
no hurt, and the reputation of Mr. Wynn Ellis was im- 
mensely enhanced. ere, indeed, is a key to the 
situation. The nation must absolutely decline to accept 
all such works of art as are hampered by any condition 
whatsoever. We are rich enough and extravagant 
enough to be independent of the generosity which is a 
means of advertisement or a bid for a peerage, and until 
we have a right to deal with gifts as we please our 
admirable Gallery will not be beyond the reach of 
dealers and their creatures. 

Mr. 'Tate’s collection has been formally accepted by 
the Government, which would enlarge the dynamiters 
and endow literature, and his many masterpieces of 
Bristish Art will, it is said, be fittingly housed at Mill- 
bank. If the white elephants are to be fed at the 
public expense, we regret that Mr. 'Tate’s long-suffering 
generosity did not endure yet another snub. But even 
in this gift, which has been thrust upon us so cruelly, 
there is one glint of hope. If only the other British 
worthies—Landseer, Frith, Maclise, Horsley, Herbert, 
Scheffer (who should have been a British painter, though 
he wasn’t)—are permitted to relieve the National 
Gallery of their presence and join their much buffeted 
brothers at Millbank, there will be some profit in Mr. 
‘Tate’s unblushing munificence. For then might Mill- 
bank be a prison indeed, where pictures should be locked 
up until, after ten years (say), they were deemed worthy 
of a ticket-of-leave: while the irreclaimable would get 
lifers, and remain in durance for ever. In the event, 
the chosen few might win, with a good conduct badge, 
a place in ‘Trafalgar Square. And then there were good 
hope that our national collection would be as choice and 
beautiful as any of its rivals. Indeed, on all sides 
there is opportunity for reform. But reform is impos- 
sible until we appoint a Minister of Fine Arts and a 
central administration. We do not care to witness 
the worse than silly and fruitless competition between 
our public museums: above all things it is necessary 
to respect the exclusiveness of our galleries. And yet, 
what is everyone's business is also nabody’s, and our 
best hope lies in organisation, 


BISMARCK IN PRINT 
M HENRI DES HOUX, of Je Matin, has inter- 


e viewed the agriculturist of Varzin ; and, though 
crabbed with years and embittered by neglect, the 
statesman did not allow the farmer to forget it was an 
enemy's emissary that had him by the buttonhole. 
There were none of those deplorable girdings at ‘ the 
Young Man’ and ‘Caprivi’: only a passing allusion 
to the alteration in the machine himself had perfected. 
Also, there was no more of those doings at Ems, in 
which a dull, faint-hearted King was manceuvred into 
action by a nimble-witted Chancellor, On the con- 
trary, that Chancellor remained ‘in perfect agreement 
with his Master, and the notorious telegram was—not 
garbled but—merely abridged. In fact, the old-style 
Bismarck who foresaw the crisis from afar and, his pre- 
parations all complete, forced on the solution by Satanic 
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methods, was replaced by a tyro ‘shaking from head 
to foot’ and with never a notion that the candidature 
of a Hohenzollern could possibly commove the world. 
This new rendering of the part must tickle a Parisian 
audience, you would think ; and as like as not is 
nearer realism than the old. At any rate, it was well 
meant and well done; and if the performance impel 
the Common Radical to conclude that himself could 
have founded the German Empire, the mistake is one 
that will but round the total of latter-day ineptitude. 

The lees of Prince Bismarck’s wit are more potent 
than the perfect wine of other men’s wisdom. His 
latest advice to the Republic bears the true stamp. 
In brief, it amounts to this: ‘You have acquired the 
paper-lordship of a vast colonial Empire: w hy then 
exhaust you resources on idle preparations for revenge ? 
True that Tonquin has proved an investment which 
can only tend to many losses in money and men. But 
there are possible Indies at your door: as Algeria, 
‘Tunis and Senegal—to say nothing of Morocco” (in 
which country, by the way, much German capital has 
been embarked of late), ‘ while treaties have assigned 
you the reversion of the Congo.” Surely a self-respec- 
ing Power would strive to harmonise these elements : 
to make them one by means of fort and railway, by 
tapping their supplies and policing their populations. 
In any case, the task were arduous; for you must 
reckon with fanaticism in man, with vast stretches of 
desert in nature; and your Frenchman loves not to trans- 
plant himself and has no talent for colonisation. But if 
Franceinsist on clamouring forthe Rhine and on lavishing 
millions upon fortresses andstrategic railways, what then? 
Her sole hope of permanent triumph is in the co-operation 
of Russia, but when was Russian policy other than sel- 
fish? The Tzar, opines Prince Bismarck, would utilise 
the disturbance not for a diversion against the Prussian 
frontier but for a swoop at the Balkans. And then, 
with some confusion of ideas, he proceeded to show that 
Germany would welcome the occupation of Stamboul, 
inasmuch as it would remove the lateral pressure on her- 
self (the ‘ Pomeranian grenadier’ argument) and, while 
embroiling Britain, it would be wholly acceptable to 
the French. Indeed, the Prince has hated us from the 
Crimea (as witnesses Lord Augustus Loftus), ad we 
thank him for his directness: especially as the Foreign 
Office is out of his hands, and his successor is at least 
aware that our ironclads and good graces are worth the 
current coin of international civility. 

In fact, the careful M. des Houx was constrained at 
last tochronicle pure babble. The interviewed wagged 
his grey head over the Socialistic agitator, and urged 
the Governments to combine against that uawholesome 
phenomenon. Yet one remembers a certain Prussian 
Premier who strove to conciliate the Liebknechts and 
Bebels by sundry Workmens’ Insurance Bills which were 
but demagogy in disguise. Again, he waxed mightily 
scornful against the International Labour Congress, 
possibly because the said assembly not only ‘paid 
compliments to the Sovereign, but recommended some 
sensible factory legislation on lines long since estab- 
lished in obnoxious Britain. Lastly, he dismissed in 
one sweeping anathema the trial of the most glorious 
of living men before ‘the common courts.” In truth 
that intellect must be badly bemuddled which fails to 
perceive that the successful promotion of canal com- 
panies by no means excludes the possibility of swindling, 
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and that the concession to anarchy consists entirely 
in the double arrangement of M. de Lesseps before a 
posse of judges and an extra-legal committee. Prince 
Bismarck, however, may be allowed to speak feelingly 
on the point; for his own looseness of tongue may 
yet conduce to a nearer acquaintance with those much- 
maligned yet necessary tribunals, 


THE MISSING WORD 
IR JOHN BRIDGE has probably put an end 


to the form of public gambling known as 
‘Missing Word Competitions’: but it is not unlikely 
that a whole array of similar combinations will be 
devised and worked, until such time as an Act of 
Parliament may suppress the practice. At present the 
issue of their legality hangs upon the preponderance of 
skill over chance, whereby the chief purpose of the 
Lottery Acts—the protection, that is, of the unwary — 
is hopelessly obscured. ‘The element of skill enters 
into these competitions in two several ways.  Virst 
comes the work of word-finding, which, counsel pre- 
tended, is a matter demanding much ingenuity 
and research, but which, in point of fact, may be com- 
passed by the expenditure of another penny on Missing 
Word Tips—the roulette board as it were on which 
you risk your shillings. One may well wonder if 
this little broadsheet (which is in the streets by 
thousands) forms part of the web contrived by 
the inventor of the gamble. It was never con- 
tended that the word wanted should be the word 
most fitting to be used; so that all competitors, the 
wise with the foolish, were on equal terms. Of a very 
different type is the skill whereby the number of words 
sent in could be so arranged as to make success almost 
a certainty. Tor the man who knows any game so 
intimately that it is scarce possible for him to lose, and 
yet enters into a competition thereat for money with 
folk whose simplicity is only equalled by their love of 
gambling, is precisely the sort of sharper against whom 
the public needs, and has a right, to be secured. Of 
such there were doubtless many; and one or two were 
moved to boast of their successes in print, being well 
aware that their system took too much capital to be 
generally employed. In all such limited lotteries it is 
the smallest punters who lose the most. ‘The man 
who holds ten chances has much more than ten times 
a single chance, for the comparison with roulette is 
not entirely accurate. At roulette all the thirty- 
seven numbers are equal, the sum paid in each 
being precisely thirty-five times the — stake. In 
the suppressed competitions a list of a hundred 
words would be fairly certain to include the winner ; 
but the winnings have varied, according as the winner 
was common or obscure, from as little as 50 to as 
much as 1,578 times the stake. ‘The player with 
plenty of capital, therefore, could not only send in a 
complete list, but also increase his stakes on the easier 
chances. It is true that he could not be absolutely 
certain of winning every time—even a billiard sharper 
is occasionally beaten by a series of flukes. But his 
failure could be due but to his own carelessness or the 
choice of a very hard word by the bank: an 
experiment that proved extremely unpopular when for 
once it was tried. 
It is obvious that, if lotteries we have, the gain 
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should go to the State and not to any individual. At 
Monte Carlo the ‘ Administration’ is content with less 
than three per cent., but our own ¢ripoticrs, while pro- 
testing that they returned all the money received, were 
actually pocketing a penny upon every shilling coupon 
sold. Numbers of people, no doubt, bought the papers 
not to gamble but to read about the gambling ; indeed, 
the proprietor of the most notorious states that the craze 
has sent up its weekly circulation from 300,000 to 
1,000,000, and that last week the competition included 
nearly 500,000 coupons. The idea of giving prizes 
as a means of increasing your circulation is by no 
means novel. Many years ago certain sporting papers 
began to offer sums of money for correct guesses (on 
coupons) at the winners of races; and the proceeding was 
shown to be not illegal, by a test-action against a Man- 
chester journal,in that skill and judgment were necessary 
to success. But in these cases the prizes were presented 
by proprietors, not subscribed for by competitors : 
shilling postal order was demanded with every coupon ; 


no 


so that the prize was always comparatively small, 
and very often (when the favourites 
amount to a few shillings and no more. 


won) would 
‘There was 
small temptation to plunge; but if a gambler was 
minded to take thirty chances, they cost him only 
half-a-crown, not 32s. 6d. as now. And _ the difference 
This form of gambling is far 
stronger upon the man of shillings than to the man 
of pounds, 


herein is very great. 


Now, for all the cant about ‘ unearned 
increment, there is none so ambitious to make without 
earning as your working man; and of late he has 
had rope enough (in the shape of ‘ missing words’) to 
hang him many times over—as by this time his wife 
and children surely know, 

As the law stands, it would seem that certain com- 
binations of these two, the game of skill and the coupon 
plus postal order, would be not illegal. Horse-racing 
should be avoided: or the regulations against the pari- 
mutucl might be enforced, despite the fact that in this 
case all the money received would be divided among 
the competitors: moreover, clauses in the Betting 
But there 
need be no difficulty in devising a competition into which 
skill shall largely enter but in which you must also 


Acts forbid the taking of money in advance. 


guess to win, A familiar example is the sweep upon 
After which it 
remains to be seen how long a careful Legislature would 
ignore the fact that the presence of an element of skill 
in such gambles only serves to make them so much 


the more undesirable. 


the day's run of a passenger ship. 


ANSWERS 
T° be a person of light and leading is to sit in 


the anxious seat, a butt for most impertinent 
inquiry. ‘There is a public which is interested in you 
because you have done something, or been somewhere, 
or are somebody ; and, being interested, it loves to 
know what you do, or do not, think about anything 
that may happen to be in the air. What, for instance, 
is your idea of the Hundred Best Cooks ? or, Do you 
prefer the art of Miss Lottie Collins to the art of 
Miss Marie Lloyd ? or, Where do you think Mr. Glad- 
stone will go to when he dies? or, Do you think 
it right of Mr. Victor Horsley to call Miss Cobbe a 
liar? It matters not that on all these points you are 
as one from the darkest part of Darkest England : 
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You are a person of light and leading, and that is 
enough. The Inquirer inquires; your speculations are 
set forth in print ; and the good public reads them, and 
forgets, and is content. It has had (so to speak) ‘a 
bloater fer tea’; and there is an end of the matter. 
The last to trouble its palate in this way is a 
Manchester manager to whom (intent, no doubt, on 
advertising the season’s wares) it occurred that, inas- 
much as newspaper.reading Britain is, or ought to be, 
passionately interested in pantomimes, he could do no 
wittier stroke of ‘business than collect and publish 
the views concerning pantomime in the abstract which 
are entertained by a number of persons of leading 
and light. It is fair to add that his results are 
both amusing and instructive. Mr. Keir Hardie, 
for example, hasnt seen a pantomime for years: 
moreover, ‘being now a performer in the greatest 
grammar is a little free 
and easy, or Keir-Hardieish)—‘ cannot expect me to 
aid a rival;° though, to be plain, ‘ there is no panto- 
mime equal to the mimic and mock-heroic strife of 
rival sets of front-bench politicians, especially in their 
great performance of How Not to Do It? Thus Mr. Keir 
Hardie; and you can see him solemnly put on the historic 
deerstalker and flannel and tweeds, to write. 
Bishops have never secn a pantomime at all: a con- 
fession which secms to indicate that they were Bishops 


show on earth, you —(the 


Several 


before their time—in fact, Episcopal parallels to a cer- 
tain Little Nipper observed and made immortal by Mr. 
Albert Chevalier. Another, a trifle less advanced than 
these, ‘ is sorry to say that he has only once in his life 
seen a pantomime’; when he did, ‘the subject was 
Blue Beard; and... .!°’ One would like to know if 
the experience came to him early or late: if he also 
was a Bishop born and bred, but ‘ warped to wrong” 
for a single evening by some fearless footman ; or if he 
waited yearsand years and, having at last sipped curiously 
at that fair enchanted cup which is brewed each year by 
Sir Augustus Harris, decided once for all that it really is 
not good enough: for not to know this is not to know 
whether one should pity the poor little heathen who 
was specialized a Spiritual Lord before his time, or 
applaud ard admire the eminent ecclesiastic who is also 
aman of taste, with an eye for colour and a hearty 
contempt for processions. 

Mr. W. S. Caine thinks ‘life is too short for panto- 
mimes’: is content, in fact, with the fairy-tales of opium 
and such short results as teetotal time has thus far 
achieved. Mr. Burnand treats the matter in just such 
a spirit of faded levity as you look for in a writer 
bound to be ‘ humourous” some two and fifty times a 
year; but Mr. H. Price Hughes, while ‘ entirely in 
favour of innocent recreation, believing that 
‘laughter is in itself health-giving, yet utters such 
words of warning as compel you to suspect that 
all the while he is possessed and dominated by the 
thought of what chaste America calls Limbs. As 
for Mr. W. -_ Stead, he (to end con la bocca dolce), 
like certain of our own Bishops also, has never seen a 
pantomime in his life; so ‘{ beg to return you your 
paper of inquiries not filled up, and regret that * [ can- 
not give you the advantage of caperience I do not possess. 
The italics are ours. ‘lhe passage deserves them. It 
is henceforth certain that no case is so obdurate but it 
may yield to the softening influences of what is known, 
both generally and technically, as ‘ time. 


and 
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MODERN MEN 


BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 


fFXHE Cockney, greatly ignorant, is apt to speak of 

Bjérnson as a Swede: which is much as though he 
were to pronounce Mr. Tim Healy a Saxon or the Mac- 
Callum More an Ancient Briton. Bjérnson, indeed, is so 
purely the type of that Norwegian nationality whose staunch 
and truculent champion he is that to name his name is 
like floating the Norwegian flag. Nationality indeed is the 
one point whereon his views have never varied ; for his 
early idylls were Norsk to the core, even as his latest 
works are nothing if not anti-Swedish. But the latter-day 
patriot has his own ways of fulfilling himself, and much of 
this one’s life has been spent afar from his native land: 
partly by his own free choice, partly (it is meet to add) 
because of the unpopularity he has achieved by his hand- 
ling of religious subjects. 

His best work—his Synniive Solbakken and his Arne, 
for instance—is his earliest. The first appeared in 
57, when he was twenty-four: Ibsen, four years his 
elder, having got a little the start of him with his first 
notable play. And nothing is more remarkable than the 
maturity of his early style. Without the tedium of a 
long apprenticeship, he flashed upon the world with a 
masterpiece. The dry and arid classicism, which was 
the fashion of his youth, became for ever impossible. 
The Norwegian world of letters was eagerly awaiting 
a leader, It had slowly begun to develop anew after 
‘14: something had been done in the interval of Werge- 
land and Welhaven, and Bjérnson found his countrymen 
ready to welcome him as the new Ska/d, In truth, over 
the torpid centuries his work did in some sort lead back- 
wards to the great sagas. Here were the same truth 
and vividness, the same freshness and simplicity, some- 
thing of the same terse propriety of diction: in fact, 
the qualities distinctive of old Norse _ literature 
were instantly recognised as national and as the heri- 
tage of the Viking’s children. All Bjornson’s after- 
labours in the cause of patriotism have had no such 
effect asthese books. Moreover, in Synndve and in Arne 
there was a totally new element in literature; an 
element that might have been a potent literary influence 
had the Norse tongue been understanded outside of 
Norway. For here the Peasant and his work were painted 
with essential fidelity by a poet of genius, whose life had 
allowed him to know and had saved him the trouble 
of learning his facts. To compare Auerbach (as has been 
done) is absurd. Auerbach looked at the life of his Ger- 
man village through the spectacles of philosophy. He 
would, an he could, have classified his facts and arrived 
at some sort of synthetic conclusion, Bjérnson, on the 
other hand, was free from after-thought. Being an artist, 
he was content to obey his vision and Jeave his reason 
alone. His work was untainted by Spinoza or the 
Schools. In the very best sense of a much-abused word, 
he was a frank and free impressionist. If we must needs 
have a comparison, let us say that what Bjornson did 
was something akin to what Mr. Barrie has done for 
Thrums. That is to say, he sect down, once and for ever, 
with all its special qualities and defects, the life of the 
community he knew best. Yet so keen was his insight, 
so quick his intelligence of human feelings, that his 
picture may be realised and understood by those who 
have never gone to Norway. So much we might expect 
from his training. For he was a dull boy at school, 
they say: indeed, he has never become a man of 
book-learning, is scarcely what is called a ‘person of 
culture.’ But in the parsonage by Kvikne Fjord, where 
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he was born, and in the spreading Romsdal Valley 
of his boyhood, he lived much at the lips of 
Nature, and it was long ere he unlearned her lessons, 
Unlearn them he did. Some ten years later he re- 
turned to the novel with The Fisher Lassie, and his 
views of life and art had suffered change. All the old 
poetic feeling is there, but life is a much more complex 
business now. There is the problem of a higher destiny ; 
there is the question of a mission; books must have 
a purpose, and the glow of passion, the delight in 
nature, is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of some ‘ im- 
proving’ thought. So his later novels are nothing like 
so good as their elders and, perhaps for that very 
reason, seem likely to be popular with ourselves: at least, 
the most inartistic and in every way the least pleasant of 
them, /n God's Way, is said to be vastly admired of a 
discriminating British public. And if the didactic text- 
book theory of literature have gone far to ruin Bjornson 
the novelist it has been the utter undoing of Bjornson 
the playwright. He is a despotic Republican, an Anti- 
Christian Hot Gospeller, a puritan immoralist; and 
if we set aside the historical plays, the writing whereof 
must ever count as a great service to his country, and 
The Bankrupt, which is a comedy of manners without 
a too obvious purpose, little is left but pamphleteering, 
Plays with a mission are like music with a moral: the 
artist disappears in the missionary, the musician is 
gobbled up by the moralist. The one is able to do 
without melody ; the other without drama. Bjornson’s 
true heroes are Bjornson and his thesis; and when 
they are wanted, then the other characters must do 
as they may. The King, which is a lecture on the 
wickedness of monarchy, is notable as directly associa- 
ting itself with his political career; while in Above His 
Strength you note that a physical derangement plays a 
part with quite Ibscene force. Indeed, the trail of Ibsen 
and the spirit of stalwart Radicalism has impaired the Nor- 
wegian literature of some thirty years. In most countries 
it is the educated class which retards the too rapid pro- 
gress of ideas, But in Norway the peasant is the true 
Conservative. The easy citizen, for all his material com- 
fort, is determined to take nothing for granted, and is 
never so happy as when he is making social experiments 
upon his own household. The result is dissipation and 
intellectual liceence—is, in fact, IZedda Gabler and In God's 
Way ; and Bjornson, as soon as he fell into line at Ibsen’s 
side within the movement, sacrificed the title of artist 
which Synnove Solbakken had won for him, 

An unrivalled versatility of energy, finding expression 
in every kind of literary form, from the epic to the 
pamphlet, is perlaps his most striking characteristic: 
therewith an unbridled — restlessness responsible 
primarily for the violent contrasts of opinions by which 
the various stages of his career are marked. He was 
a fighter born, and by criticism, as later by demagogy, he 
made a thousand enemies. But the best part of his 
powers he has devoted to the work of fanning the 
fires of patriotism, and his services are esteemed great 
by his countrymen. True, he has often damaged 
his influence by violence of language and _ crude- 
ness of theory; and as often as not he has found it 
more comfortable to love his country from Paris and 
other nests of exile than from Norway (where he has 
tried the experiment of living as the ideal Norse land- 
owner: not much to the liking of anyone concerned), 
But even in his violence and his onslaughts, there is more 
of the Berserk’s fury than the factitious zeal of the 
agitator, and a Viking jn de siecle is necessarily a being of 
many contradictions. The misfortune is that he has striven 
ever to make the worse the better cause, Tooth and nail 
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he has opposed the Union with Sweden, During the 
long struggle with King Oscar concerning the Veto, he 
was the most eloquent mouthpiece of the Radical Party. 
But the wrongs which have fed the fire of his indignation 
are wholly fanciful. Compared to him Mr. Timothy 
Healy seems almost reasonable, but Bjérnson (who is not 
named the Great Bear for nothing) awoke so lively an 
enthusiasm that time was when his bust was decorating 
half the parlours of Christiania. However, when the din 
of political faction is silent, and Ibscenity has faded into 
a literary curiosity, the artist of Arne and the peasant 
stories will live in the minds of men—for that artist is the 
real Bjornson, 


WHAT NOT TO WEAR 
WORD to the short-haired Wise, and that is, Never 
The back view of straight short 
hair be-bonnetted is one to make the high gods weep. 
The offenders might know better; but the wherefore is 
no easier to divine than why small women should exult 


wear a bonnet. 


in enormous hats, and in that bedevilment of the 
person which results therefrom. It is an Age of 
inlightenment: yet is Woman a Barbarian ever. Why, 


for instance, are persons of a ‘bony habit’ not less, 
but more, in evidence than their better appointed sisters ? 
Why dves the dowdy She cease not from triumphing in her 
dowdiness ¢ Why should Blowzalind,‘ Fine-and- Large,’ go 
on rejoicing in colours that enhance her special and 
Why the  full-figured 
British Matron wreathe her brow with sprays of wild 


peculiar ‘values’ ? should 
rose, and contrast the cheek of middle age with the 


freshest of spring greens? These be questions; and 


you might just as well look for the milennium in the 
nineteenth century as expect illuminating answers. 
Luckily or not, they are few that have submitted to the 
yoke of the Parisian modiste, and allowed themselves to be 
arrayed en Joséphine or a la Greeque ; and but few are de- 
signed to that end. A nice little miniature woman has no 
business with draperies designed to go with dignity and 
stout and comfortable who 
‘fancies herself’ thus garbed should simply be sent to 
jail. Indeed, it were better for both sorts if the millstone 


were hanged about their necks and they were cast into 


presence, and the person 


the Thames than that in their persons they should expose 
the general sex to the derision of the Fool. Again, there 
is an object (calling itself the ‘ Garibaldi evening bodice’) 
In the 


hand it looks plausible enough ; but put it on and there's 


which goes about seeking whom it may destroy. 


an end of you: for indeed it has a knack of turning the 
guileless wearer into a bolster or a board, as her idiosyn- 
cracy requires. ‘To see one fashioned in bright grass-green 
velvet and black silk, and worn by a dull-complexioned, 
hard-faced, angular lady (in a diabolish electric glare), is 
to have some notion of the capacity of ugliness for being 
ugly ; while the attempt to prove the presence of some 
sort of ‘figure’ by the addition of a deep ‘ Swiss’ band is 
at once a lamentable success and a flaring failure. Ex- 
travagantly wide ribbed-silk should be specially ill adapted 
to short women, by reason of its strong horizontal 
markings, yet it is by no means eschewed of them. A 
fashionable (and sufficiently detestable) 


rainbow satin; for sometimes the tints, instead of being 


material is 


softly gradated, are run together so harshly as to form 
insufferable multi-coloured stripes. A gown is a thing of 
many colours and fabrics; and as our colour sense is not 
exactly perfeet—as we are still the people who applauded 
Ruskin and rejected Whistler—and the tones employed 
are of necessity not always delicate and balanced, the re- 
sults at times are disagreeable enough. Here, for example, 
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is a robe d'inlérieur which is almost ugly enough not to pass 
muster anywhere. 
ties. 


It is, in fact, a concert of impossibili- 
The ground is Japanese satin, yellow in hue, the 
surface harsh with fish-like scales woven in gold and silver 
thread ; great bunches of many-coloured hyacinth are 
sprawling here, there, and everywhere ; a high band (of 
mauve !) swathes the waist, and half suggests, half smothers 
the inevitable zouave; and a great amount of chiffon, em- 
broidered in the several hues of the dress, is arranged about 
The 
zouave—that most ubiquitous thing—has long been tire- 
Might one but hope nol to see it, nor any 
suggestions of it! But it is ever with us; and the 
dressing gown, and (‘tis whispered) the nightgown also 


a kind of ccharpe; you may conceive the effect. 


some. 


have not resisted its encroachments. 

An evening gown, not to be dreamed of unless your 
ideal be one of costliness and treason against seemliness, is 
composed of rich white satin and vivid scarlet velvet. 
You would think that these elements would scare away 
the massive and the full-blooded ; yet for one of these it 
has been deliberately contrived. It is laced 
the back, the softening influence of lace or 
chiffon is to seek; the collar (important in evening 


down 
and 


wear) is a multitudinous array of deep points in scar- 
let velvet—each vandyke with his pendants and _ his 
device embroidered in heavy gold thread—(the outline 
of most collars is softened by diaphanous edgings: this is 
not); the sleeves (panachés) exhibit a kind of desperate 
rally in scarlet and white, and every other detail is ex- 
pressive of uncompromising gracelessness, ignorance, and 
an aggressive habit of bad taste. In this connection you 
may note that collars and sleeves, particularly sleeves, 
are rallying points alike in morning and evening dress. 
The object of the first now is to widen the shoulder and 
accentuate the smallness of the waist, and in unskilful 
hands its potentialities for evil are well-nigh infinite. To 
add that the hour-glass or Victorian type of figure vies 
with the high-waisted or Empire is to nutshell the ex- 
treme ideals of the moment. The wise will neither one 
nor other, but find safety some way between the pair. 

A certain elaborate evening gown, warranted to look 
its worst on a squat and swarthy wearer, is made in velvet 
of the new (or rather the old) shade of royal blue, 
suggestions of wealth being liberally interwoven with the 
warp and woof: the bodice, of gleaming white satin, 
has a deep blue velvet collar worked in gold embroidery 
and pearls; the skirt, which is massive and _bell-like, 
consists of more blue velvet and yet more white satin, 
with effects of gold embroidery about the base. In 
another, more modest in conception but scarce less un- 
sightly in effect, white silk is veiled in dun-coloured lace ; 
bows of white velvet ribbon alternate at regular intervals 
with bows of dun-coloured velvet ribbon on skirt and 
bodice. A so-called Restoration costume, in a shade of 
unripe raspberry velvet, shows on skirt and bodice a large 
and spirited key-design in big white pearls. As for even- 
ing caps at theatres, they lend themselves well enough to 
some faces and coiffures : but to know the Female of Man 
is to know that in these also she will make herself a guy, 
and approve herself a born, unconscious fool. 


HANDWRITING AND CHARACTER 
NHE wise infer a Some 
count the knobs on your head: this one approves 


character from divers signs. 


you a laggard in love ; that one a dastard in war. Others 
study your hands, for the left one tells what you are by 
nature, the right to what extent you have been * miti- 
gated’ by art; so that a wise woman, deftly 


the tangle of lines, finds it casy to make 


unravelling 
your pride 
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greater and your cash less. Or you may spell out a man 
from his clothes ; recognise (as the Vulgar do) ‘a real 
gentleman’ by the height and sheen of his hat. That 
it were well-nigh as easy to tell him by his fist is 
the contention of Mr. J. H. Schooling, who in his Hand- 
writing and Expression (Londoa: Kegan Paul) follows the 
French of M. Creppieux-Jamin. Mr. Schooling’s art is 
entertaining, curious, and extremely useful. One day, for 
instance, he strolls into the office of a friend. Here a 
large order has just come in, and all is cheerful activity. 
But our artist asks to see the letter: when lo! his hair 
stands on end, his look betrays the liveliest horror: and 
‘What!’ he gasps, ‘trust a man who writes like ‘hat. 
His warning is heard: the order is not executed ; the 
customer not only goes bankrupt (assets ni/), but is pre- 
sently discovered to be evil liver, wife-beater, drunkard, 
and gambler, the co-respondent in two several suits 
which Sir Frederick Jeune will hear, and one (at least) i 
camera, Long years had he gone undetected ; but fate cast 
his order for a pipe of port (or a cask of red herrings) 
into our artist’s ken, and in a flash he was known for 
what the public knows him now. 

Suppose you enter into correspondence with a young 
woman, tempting her to become your cook by the 
offer of emoluments exceeding those of a college fellow. 
Consider the many vital details you may glean from her 
fashion of addressing a letter. Size, age, weight, height, 
circumference of wrist and waist—these are but child’s 
play. Go on, and you may know her average consump- 
tion of beer, her theory of ‘ perks,’ the strength of her 
escort, how much of it is policeman and how much in the 
Guards. Moreover, the character varies day by day as 
this or the other passion has the pas; so that you have 
but to write under the influence of strong affection, 
and you will see your words incline more to the right. 
If you detest, then obviously they will trend the other 
way; while to be indifferent is to have your pothooks 
seek the skies. In illustration, here is a_ collection 
of Napoleonic autographs. Interesting in themselves, 
they are doubly interesting from the evidence they 
furnish of the truth of Mr. Schooling’s theory. Yet 
even that has its limits: and ‘there is no connection 
between a relroussé nose or brown hair with any special 
graphological sign.’ In this as in other provinces of 
human circumstance you prophesy best when you know ; 
and in Mark Twain’s handwriting our author has dis- 
covered and noted all the characteristics of Mark Twain’s 
genius. But how had he fared if he hadn't known 
the ‘ holograph’ to be Mark’s very own? ‘ Large hand- 
writing signifies pride’: but uneducated persons and 
children write large, and this is explained on the grounds 
of mechanical difficulty. But when you read that gene- 
rosity and greatness of soul may also be denoted by large 
letters, you cannot but reflect that these qualities are 
hardly the same as pride; while you may very well 
chance to know people so proud they should write in 
letters a foot high, whereas their hand is small enough 
for Modesty herself; so that you can scarce be convinced 
by the Artist’s cpse dixit that ‘very small handwriting 
shows pettiness and unnecessary attention to small 
matters,’ or that the writers ‘ find their pleasures in little 
things, trifling ideas, finnikin manners, paltry actions.’ 
Confidence in his system is still worse shaken by his ad- 
mission that ‘a distinctly superior man often writes small, 
and then the graphological sign would express acuteness 
rather than pettiness.’ This recalls an ancient scrap of 
dialogue: ‘“ There is only one objection to your theory, 
and that is, the facts are dead against it.” “ Pray 
tell me what are the facts, that I may explain them in 
accordance with my system.”’ Here are other illustrations, 
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‘If the small letters o and a be open at the base, it is an 
indication of the writer’s hypocrisy ; when the last stroke 
of the first letter covers the whole word, it shows the 
quality of extending protection to others and pride in so 
doing.’ Other signs are significant of mistrust, a desire for 
improvement, vulgar vanity, and pure shortness of breath, 
If a man do all sorts of odd things, you expect him to write 
oddly. Also you pass without any controversial excitement 
the author’s ‘Handwriting of an Insignificant Male,’ and 
‘ Handwriting of a Female Mediocrity’: inasmuch as some 
ninety-nine per cent. of the race fall into one or the other 
category. Again, when you are told that ‘happiness and 
a future’ await the man whose handwriting is ‘harmon- 
ious, clearly traced, graceful, slightly ascending, without 
flourishes, somewhat angular, and with consistent bars to 
the small ¢,’ what can you reply but ‘Gammon’? 

Famous signatures are vastly interesting. (Queen Eliza- 
beth’s occupies a good part of a page : the Tudor character 
and the Tudor time are figured in its boldness, strokes, 
and curious flourishes. Handwriting hath its epochs, like 
theology and dress ; and ‘ Bacon’s is very different from 
the signature of a man of equal power and knowledge 
who might live in our own time.’ 
any age is rich in instances; but Mr. Herbert Spencer 
The hands of Théophile 
Gautier and Raphaél are both uncommon and small ; 


Neither our own nor 
is a possible comparison. 


Sir Frederick Leighton’s impresses by virtue of a cer- 
tain regal opulence in the matter of ink ; while those of 
Rubens and Alfred de Musset are really rather common- 
place than not. As for the System itself, it is worked 
out with infinite detail, taste, and ingenuity; and if 
there go but a grain of wheat to a sackful of chaff why 
that is the fault of the material. 


A NEW JAMES THE SECOND 
I, — CHARACTER 


HE Venetian despatches from London between the 
: Restoration and the Revolution are among the most 
striking and picturesque of all the papers in the Frari 
Archives. They are profound without being tedious, vivid 
but never vulgar: they throw much new light upon charac- 
ter and policy. James II. is a prince whose defence even 
Loyalists have been well-nigh driven to abandon. Every- 
one is familiar from his earliest school-days with the Whig 
caricature: the ‘infatuated tyrant’! ‘debased by super- 
stition, * the ‘cowardly Popish King.’* <A _ picture by 
impartial foreign observers may serve for comparison. 

The King’s activity and physical endurance seem to have 
been quite out of the common ; and those who were accus- 
tomed to the luxurious ways of Charles II,’s Court were never 
tired of grumbling at the change. He enjoyed constant 
good health, and would travel fifty or sixty miles a-day on 
horse-back without experiencing the slightest inconveni- 
ence.* During the royal progress through the west country 
in September 1687, ‘the Court and Ambassadors found the 
utmost difficulty in keeping up with His Majesty, who, 
with great robustness and untiring vigour, journeyed long 
distances every day at a great pace, oftener on horseback 
than by carriage, and diverted himself by the way in the 
hunting-field.’® From this journey he returned ‘in all 
prosperity and perfect health, so that all unite in admiring 
the King’s great sturdiness, which resisted all the discom- 
forts of a journey in bad weather by very bad roads.’ ° 
His exploits in the hunting-field are an even more fer- 
tile source of amazement to the Venetian Resident, 


4 Paolo Sarotti to the Signory of 
Venice, 13 September 1686. 

5 /bid., 10 September 1687, 

6 Jbid., 17 Septem*er 1687, 


1Lord Macaulay's J/islory of 
£ngland, chapter ix, 

2 /bid., chapter ii. 
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Paolo Sarotti. In a despatch from Windsor we read 
that ‘the King continues to enjoy the diversion of 
hunting, with his wonted indifference to danger. He 
has just returned to the Castle with a page and two 
other attendants, after an absence of three days, having 
been lost to sight, in his headlong chase through the 


forest, by his numerous suite of gentlemen and _horse- 
guards.” And from London that ‘the King, disregard- 
ing the storms and rigours of the season, frequents 
fox-hunts and military reviews, maintaining that he owes 
his good health to taking violent exercise.’* Poor ‘ Est-z/- 
Possible 2’, Prince of Denmark, was not so fortunate, and 
after a day with the hounds is reported to be ‘ laid up 
with fever and pains in the head, brought on, it is thought, 
by the great fatigue of following the King out hunting.’® 
Sarotti is never tired of expressing his concern at the ‘ fre- 
quent perils’ '? involved in this ‘dangerous pursuit,’ and 
tells with bated breath how ‘the King was lost to sight by 
his suite, and remained for over an hour alone in the forest 
before he could find his way out’ ;'! how he was struck 
in the face by a branch and severely bruised ;}° how ‘his 
horse has again fallen with him, while leaping a ditch, but 
by the grace of God without inflicting any hurt upon His 
Majesty’ ;'’ and how ‘his good servants are perturbed to 
see him incur such perils.’ In fact, there is scarcely a 
despatch but makes allusion to the ‘continuous military 
exercises, |! ‘ visits to the camps and fleet, '° and ‘ untiring 
energy’ !° of ‘this intrepid and resolute sovereign.’ ' 

The silence of Macaulay on this subject is significant 
and characteristic ; as it is also with respect to the con- 
stant consideration and kindness displayed by James 
towards his Queen—a fact to which the despatches do full 
justice. He caused her to share his coronation, although 
this was no longer the custom, and had been omitted in 
the case of her two predecessors ;'* she frequently accom- 
panied him to theatres!® and reviews, in which she took a 
special pleasure ;'° and Sarotti remarks that ‘ it were diffi- 
cult to give full expression tothe cordiality and tenderness 
displayed by them on all occasions.’” On the death of her 
mother, the Duchess of Modena, she was overwhelmed with 
grief and confined to her bed for some days. The King 
ordered unusually deep mourning for the Court—in fact, 
deeper mourning than had been ordered for the Empress 
or the Queens of France and Portugal. ‘There were some 
murmurs, but all who wished to do the King and Queen 
honour obeyed the behest. And the ambassadors did 
likewise, save only the Dutch ambassador, who pronounced 
the case extraordinary, and decided to await the instruc- 
tions of his States.’*? ‘The King, Sarotti remarks in 
comment, ‘displays the utmost solicitude for the happiness 
of his consort, as is every day remarked, and to this must 
be attributed the unwonted demonstration of ordering such 
deep mourning for the Duchess of Modena.’!! This same 
solicitude was displayed in many small ways, and the King 
seems to have spared no pains to give her pleasure on all 
possible occasions. In July 1688, when affairs were grow- 
ing daily more anxious, ‘ His Majesty ordered a most costly 
display of fireworks on the Thames in honour of the Prince 
of Wales’s birth, to the no small enjoyment of the on- 
lookers, and especially of the Queen, on account of whom 
it is thought the display was delayed in order that she 
inight witness it.’2! The fireworks were not, however, 


? /bid., 17 October 1687, 

8 /bid., 30 January 1688, 
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12 Jdid., 19 July 1686. 

18 Jbid., 25 July 1687. 
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altogether a success ; for ‘ such is the ceaseless jealousy of 
the Protestants and such the malice of the King’s enemies, 
that one of the set pieces, which consisted of two crowned 
figures representing Monarchy and Abundance, with a 
Bacchus between them, was malignantly interpreted by 
the seditious factionaries as Queen Elizabeth, her mother, 
and Henry VIII., who was a very stout man: and it was 
alleged that the burning of their effigies was meant to 
symbolise the overthrow and destruction of all that those 
princes did for the Protestant religion.” Moreover, such 
was the fanatical and unreasoning temper of the times 
that the rumour obtained sufficient credence to necessitate 
a contradiction in The London Gazelle. 

The King’s love for his wife was cordially returned. When 
the hour came for him to draw his sword in defence of his 
throne, she was profoundly affected. ‘The Queen,’ writes 
Sarotti, ‘is plunged in the deepest affliction at the depar- 
ture of her husband and her son; and such is her distress 
at the dangers and hardships awaiting them, that she has 
suffered from a succession of fainting fits, and passes her 
days in sighs and sobs and tears.’** Many of the King’s 
advisers had sought to persuade him to await in London 
the issue of the conflict between his army and the Dutch- 
men, but neither tears nor arguments could dissuade him 
from what he conceived to be his duty, and ‘he perse- 
vered in his unshaken resolution to take his place at the 
head of his army, now assembling on Salisbury Plain, 
where the royal pavilion has been pitched and the 
royal standard raised.’*3 For his daughters the King 
cherished as sincere an affection as for his Queen ; 
and when the Princess Anne forsook him in his hour 
of need, he expressed grave concern for her health and 
welfare, ‘bestirring himself to inquire whither she has 
departed and with what following, for she is now far 
gone with child, and the King, who loves her most ten- 
derly, has been distressed to an inexplicable degree on 
her account.’ *! Meanwhile, ‘ rumours were set afloat by 
the seditious that the Princess had been strangled and 
made away with by the Queen and her Popish servants 
on the news of the Prince of Denmark’s defection. But 
God Almighty inspired the Mayor of London to publish a 
letter he had received from the Princess, and thus gave 
the lie to this diabolical falsehood which had set the whole 
town in an uproar.’ ~° 

Although gifted with a statesmanlike reserve” in matters 
of high policy, King James had a sailor's frankness and 
quick temper, and more than once he lost patience with 
the bishops, who had invited the foreign invasion and yet 
continued to profess their fidelity to the end. ‘ Being 
urged to dissociate themselves from the Prince of Orange's 
manifesto, they replied that they could do nothing until 
they had debated the affair with the temporal peers in a 
Parliament. Whereupon the King experienced such con- 
tempt and displeasure that he turned his back on the 
bishops and told them that he would himself vindicate his 
own position at the head of his army.’ ** As arule, however, 
his manner was graced by all the courtesy and charm which 
are the traditions of his House. He was the idol of the army: 
‘continuing by his suavity of manner and unfailing interest 
in their needs to win more and more the affection both of 
officers and soldiers.’* On the occasion of his progress 
through the west country, already mentioned, it was re- 
marked that ‘his presence had the best possible effect 
with the people, as it was his first visit to those parts ; and 
much enthusiasm was aroused by his gracious demeanour 
when touching thousands of scrofulous persons for the 


2 Jbid., 3 December 1688. 
3 Jdid., 26 Nov. 1688. 
24 Jé¢d.. 10 December 1688. 


% /bid., 26 July 1686. 
~ [bid., 3 October 1687. 
38 Girolamo Vignola to the Signory 


% /bid., 30 August 1686, of Venice, 29 June 1685. 
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King’s evil, and bestowing upon each of them a small gold 
medal, according to custom.’*’ Again, ‘His Majesty 
treats everyone, says Sarotti, ‘with the utmost kindness 
and consideration ’; * and even Monmouth, who had plotted 
against his life and accused him of poisoning the late King 
and setting fire to London, was received by him ‘ with 
Sarotti himself had 


many expressions of compassion.’ ~ 
nothing but courtesy and affability to recall in his own 
interviews with the King. ‘ Both the King and Queen,’ 
he says, ‘take pleasure in the society and conversation 
of the foreign representatives, and make them welcome 
in the Court circle, at dinner, and at supper.’ 

The King was also not without a sense of humour, as 
is shown by a report of his remarks about Muscovite 
envoys. It had hitherto been the custom of the Courts to 
provide those personages with free entertainment ; but 
Louis XIV. had announced his determination to abandon 
the practice in future. A Muscovite envoy had recently 
arrived in London, and made himself a great nuisance by 
his absurd punctilio. ‘Speaking about him,’ says Sarotti, 
‘the King told me that this time he would defray his ex- 
penses, but that in future he meant to follow the example 
of France; and he added with a laugh that if all the 
Princes of Christendom would do the same we should not 
see so many Muscovite Ambassadors travelling about 
Europe.’ 1’ That the King enjoyed the blessing of an easy 
conscience is revealed by the following anecdote. In 
the autumn of 1086 he had issued a_ proclamation 
to prorogue Parliament, which had given great occasion 
to the enemy to blaspheme. ‘A_ small incident, which 
occurred on the day the proclamation was published, 
writes Sarotti, ‘has given rise to reflections and opinions 
favourable to the King. He spent the day hunt- 
ing, and, driving back to town in the evening, passed 
up the long stretch of streets leading to the palace, 
fast asleep in his carriage, despite the great noise of heavy 
traffic ; and the people observed with astonishment that 
His Majesty was able to enjoy such complete rest on a 
day when he had by his proclamation increased the anxiety, 
discontent, and disaffection of his subjects. It was re- 
marked that, if he could sleep thus tranquilly, it was be- 
cause he knew that he had acted rightly and feared not 
that any harm could come to him thereby ’ (25th October, 
1685). It has pleased Whig writers to dub him a 
‘superstitious bigot’; but here is an instance of rare 
tolerance in an intolerant age. On the arrival of 
Huguenot refugees from France, Sarotti reports that 
‘some of them having been ill-treated by officials of 
the Crown, His Majesty evinced grave displeasure, and 
caused the offenders to be severely punished, thereby 
earning the applause of the Protestants and other 
sectaries, °° and that ‘ by the King’s goodness a fresh col- 
lection of alms has been begun for the benefit of those 
among them who have most need of it.’ °! 

In fine, to quote Sarotti for the last time, ‘ this saintly 
mo narch ’“ was ‘a magnanimous Englishman,’ possessed 
of ‘conspicuous energy, ‘intrepidity,’ and * uncom- 
promising resolution.’ * 


THEODORE DE BANVILLE 


ir. riante immortalité d’un poéte résoud les questions, 

en dissipe le vague, avec un rayon lancé.  Ainsi, 
par ce midi, l’autre Dimanche, automnal quand plusieurs 
ou tous qui honorons son culte, le vers, et aimons la 
mémoire du Maitre, inaugurames le monument, dans un 
jardin, a Théodore de Banville. L’authentique tombe 


*9 /bid., 27 July 1685. ‘1 Jéid., 8 April 1688. 
” Paolo Sarotti to the Signory of 2 Ibid., 7 May 1688. 
Venice, 9 May 1687. + Ibtd., 5 December 1687, 
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garde les restes et présente une dure pierre aux genoux 
de veuve endolorie ou de proche! Je me figure—et devance 
la décision bientét prise relativement 4 une résurrection, 
fraternelle, par le marbre ou le bronze attribués A Bau- 
delaire—que couvient, pour la quotidienne apothéose, un 
cimetiére désintéress¢, profane, glorieux,comme ce Luxem- 
bourg ; ouvert au ciel particulier qui demeure sur les 
citadines futaies, les vases décoratifs, les fleurs, ainsi qu’au 
passant de choix. Detail cher, le triomphateur en était, 
voici a peine dix-huit mois, l’'héte réveur, lui-méme, 
presque chaque jour. Son traditionnel et neuf esprit, au- 
paravant, la introduisit une de ses modernes ¢vocations 
mythologiques : 


‘Un soir de Juin, bercés par les flots attendris, 


Les iris palissants croissaient au bord de l’onde 3 

It dans le Luxembourg, ce paradis du monde, 

Les marbres de |’Attique, amoureux de Paris, 

Voyaient l’air et les cieux et la terre fleuris.’ 
Mal+diction de Cypris. 


Toujours, aussi prés du Panthéon se prend-on a regretter 
qu Hugo (eux, les savants, les politiques, plus au moins, 
s'accommodent de la vide coupole sous quoi la Mort con- 
tinue une séance de parlement et d'institut) habite un 
froid de erypte; quand il avait lieu de renaitre pareillement 
parmi des ramiers, l’azur ou l’espace. 

Affection 4 part sise peut, en parlant pocmes, omettre le 
souvenir de l’auguste téte fine que le buste instauré éveille 
pour le promeneur et l’ami, je vouai a Théodore de 
Banville un culte. L’exception de Ja clarté en laquelle 
je l'admire, trait unique et comme absolu, s’aidera de Ja 
briévete de ma causerie. Non que n’importe de signaler 
des dons excessifs, divers ; mais je les confonds en tant 
qu’ éléments d'un miracle. Méme afin de prouver que je 
vois comme tout le monde, moins bien certes, j’exhume, 
sans pitié a mon égard, une des premiéres pages ! 
qu écolier je tracai dans la solitude, A la louange du dieu 
dont je ne trouverais, pour le eélébrer aujourd'hui, qu’ & 
dire mieux les mémes choses ; ou ne les calquant pas sur 
le tour et la manicre 4 lui propres et n’empruntant sa 
voix. “Si mon esprit nest gratifié d’une ascension aux 
cieux mystiques: las de regarder l’ennui dans le métal 
cruel d'un miroir et, cependant aux heures ot l’Ame 
rythmique aspire a l’antique dclire du chant, mon pocte 
cest Théodore de Banville qui n'est pas quelqu’un, mais 
la son meme de la lyre. Avec lui, je sens la pocsie 
m’enivrer, ce que tous les temps ont appelé la poésie, et 
je bois & la fontaine du lyrisme. Fermé le livre, les yeux 
avec de grandes larmes de tendresse et un nouvel orgueil. 
Ce que j'ai d’enthousiasme et de bonté musicale et de 
pareil aux rois, chante et j'aime ! j'aime naitre, j’aime les 
lumineux sanglots des femmes aux longs cheveux, et je 
voudrais tout confondre dans un poétique baiser. Nul 
mieux ne réprésente, maintenant le poéte, linvincible, 
classique potte, soumis a la déesse et vivant parmi le 
charme oublié des héros et des roses. Sa parole est, sans 
fin l’ambroisie, que seul tarit le cri ivre de toute gloire . . 
Les vents qui parlent de leffarement de la nuit, les 
abimes pittoresques de la région, il ne les veut entendre 
ni ne doit les voir: il marche a travers l’enchantement 
édennéen, désignant a jamais la noblesse des rayons et 
l'éclatante blancheur du lis enfant—la terre heureuse ! 
Ainsi dut étre qui le premier recut des dieux la voix 
et dit lode ¢éblouie avant notre aicul Orphée. _ Institue, 
© mon réve, la cérémonie d’un triomphe a ¢voquer aux 
heures de splendeur et de fcerie, et l'appelle la Féte 
du Poéte : Vélu est cet homme au nom_ prcdestiné, 
harmonieux comme un poeme et charmant comme un 
décor. Dans l’empyrée, il siege sur un trone d'ivoire, 
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cciut de la pourpre que lui a le droit de porter, le front 
ombragé des géantes feuilles du laurieur de la Turbie. 
Jouis des strophes ; la Muse, vétue du sourire qui sort 
d'un jeune torse, lui verse l’inspiration—cependant qu’ a 
ses pieds meurt une nue reconnaissante. La grande lyre 
s'extasie dans ses mains sacrées,’ 

Le pauvre trumeau, suranné ; et pardon. 

Je recueille quelque fierté, reflet concédé par le prince 
de lettres 4 l’'admirateur vrai, qu'un sentiment, apres un 
quart de sitcle, se reconnaisse fidtle, pareil mais déve- 
loppé ou affiné dans un sens tres aigu, que je vais m/‘ap- 
pliquer 4 définir, peut-étre, subtilement. 

La Poésie, ou ce que les sitcles commandent tel, tient 
au sol, avec foi, a la poudre que tout demeure ; ainsi que 
de hautes fondations, dont l’ombre sérieuse augmente le 
soubassement, le confond et l’attache. Ce cri de pierre 
s unifie vers le ciel en les piliers interrompus, des arceaux, 
ayant un jet d’audace dans la pritre ; mais enfin, quelque 
immobilité. J’attends que chauve-souris cblouissante et 
comme léventement de la gravité, soudain, du site par 
une pointe d’aile autochtone, le fol, adamantin, colcre, 
tourbillonnant génie heurte la ruine; sen deélivre, dans 
la voltige, qu’il est, seul, 

Théodore de Banville parfois devient ce sylphe su- 
preme, 

Celui, quand tout va s'éteindre ou choir, le dernier ; ou 
l'initial, dont la sagesse patienta, prés une source innce, 
que des tonnerres grandiloquents, brutaux fragments 
tous par trop ctrangers a ce qui n'est pas le petit fait de 
chanter, abattissent leur colosse réel: pour, oui! paraitre, 
comme le couronnement railleur, sans quoi tout serait 
vain, 

Si je recours, en vue d’un éclaircissement ou de 
gencraliser, aux fonctions de Orchestre, devant lequel 
resta candidement, savamment fermé notre musicien de 
mots, observez que les instruments détachent selon un 
sortilége, aisé 4 surprendre, la cime, pour ainsi voir, de 
naturels paysages; les évapore et les renoue, flottants, 
dans un état supérieur. Voici qu’A exprimer la forét, 
ondue en le vert horizon crépusculaire, suffit tel accord 
dénué presque d’une réminiscence de chasse; ou le pre, 
avec sa pastorale fluidité d’une aprés-midi écoulée, se mire 
et fuit dans des rappels de ruisseau. Une ligne, quelque 
vibration, sommaires, et tout s indique. Contrairement 
i l'art lyrique comme il fut, élocutoire, en raison du besoin 
strict de signification. Quoiqu’y confine une suprematie, 
ou déchirement de voile et lucidité, voici le Verbe, de 
sujets, de moyens, plus massivement lié a la nature. La 
divine transposition, pour l’'accomplissement de quoi existe 
homme, va du fait a Vidéal. Or, grice a de scintillantes 
qualités, épanouies aux deux siécles francais aristocratiques, 
dont Banville résuma la tradition en ce mot /'esprit (car il a 
cté le seul spirituel que ce fut donné d’entendre—dites, 
ses amis !—et l’a été lyriquement et comme la foudre) 
nous e(imes cette impression d’extréme, de rare et de 
superlatif. . La sienne, une poésie, je dirai au degré au- 
dela, mais point de seconde main ou artificielle. Je sais, 
il se devinait & ce point, Vhéritier, choyé et im- 
propre au méchef, que de tirer, par un témoignage 
tres tendre ou de respect, qui en illuminait la beauté 
cnorme, 4 méme Hugo, a fusée de clair rire. Jeux 
secondaires, caractéristiques, Qui, des modernes, a cété 
ou comparable ; selon ce temps-ci ne voulant aucune- 
ment en finir avec un art éternel et vieux comme la vie, 
mais le dégager, en toute pureté, ainsi qu'une vocalise a 
mille éclats? Je nomme Heine, sa lecture préfér e, si 
autre ! et un, que les lettrés dici revendiquent autant, 
Poe, en de certains airs cristallins, brefs et jeunes: 
Ai-je dit cela? précis¢ment, il le fallait ; pour marquer 
que ce nest par l’étincellement de la gaité (encore qu'il 
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inventa du coup, avee les Odes Funambulesques, le 
comique versifié ou issu de la prosodie, rimes et coupes) ; 
ni par lironie, dardée souveraine: mais d’apré la 
nécessité d'un role vierge ou jusque maintenant 
inconnu, que |’Auteur des Cariatides, des Stalactites et 
des FEzxilés, du Sang de la Coupe, des Odelettes, des 
Améthystes, de Nous Tous, Sonnailles et Clochettes, Dans la 
Fournaise, enfin dun Théatre prestigieux, pour ne rien 
dire de taut de prose égalée par sa seule conversation, 
represente, 4 travers les somptuosités, les ingénuités et 
les pictés, l’étre de joie et de pierrerie, qui brille, 
domine, effleure. 

Voila ma pensée, apport a une récente cérémonie 
exempte d’intrus ; et depuis lors. Coppée, excellemment, 
présida, disant entre autres paroles, qui me confirment, 
‘,.. c’est pourquoi il est un vrai poéte ; c'est pourquoi, chez 
lui, inspiration et la forme sont d'une égale originalité 5 
ec’est pourquoi l'on ne peut ouvrir son livre a n’importe 
quelle page, sans s’écrier :—c’est du Banville !—et sans y 
admirer cette verve de feu, ce lyrisme qui court et bondit 
avec la liberté d’un torrent, ces cris de folle allégresse, ces 
pathétiques sanglots de douleur et d’amour, cette aisance 
joyeuse dans la production, ot les rythmes et les verbes 
semblent lui obéir comme des oiseaux charmés.’ Mendes 
et Richepin offici¢rent, offreurs d’odes, filiales, superbes. 
Leur écho ravive mon souhait : ou, comme ce fut déja fait 
et le sera encore’, que /hommage a Banville s’achéve en 
la dédicace d'un de ces volumes collectifs, rituels doré- 
navant de quelques hautes gloires, dts la Renaissance 
appelés ZVombeaux, allégoriquement: honneur  réservé 
aux poctes. J’exprime ce désir ¢irangement, peut-étre, 
dans une publication ¢trangére, pas! je me souviens que 
le poéme, le premier, qui, aprés le décés du Maitre, 
apparut, imprimé par les journaux et de nous sitdt su, 
montrait, avec grandeur et sous une effusion lyrique con- 
génére, la signature de votre Swinburne. Un joyau de 
ce genre ne se perd: il occupera l’endroit éminent en 
l‘ornementation de l'urne funébre littéraire, ou la cendre 
se remplace par le juste encens, 

StrpHaNe MALLarMe, 


ON THE STAIRS 


IP XHE house had been ‘ genteel.’ When trade prospered 

in the East End, and the ship-fitter or block- 
maker thought no shame to live in the parish where his 
workshop lay, such a master had lived here. Now, it was 
a tall, solid, well-bricked, ugly house, grimy and paintless 
in the joinery, cracked and patched in the windows: 
where the front door stood open all day long; and the 
womankind sat on the steps, talking of sickness and deaths 
and the cost of things; and there were treacherous holes 
lurking in the carpet of road soil on the stairs and in the 
passage. For when eight families live in a house, nobody 
buys a doormat, and the street was one of those streets 
that are always muddy, It smelt, too, of many things, 
none of them pleasant (one was fried fish) ; but it was not 
a slum. 

Three flights up a gaunt woman with bare forearms 
stayed on her way to listen at a door which, opening, let 
out a warm, fetid waft from the close sick-room. A bent 
and tottering old woman stood upon the threshold, holding 
the door behind her. 

‘An’ is ’e no better now, Mrs. Curtis?’ the gaunt 
woman asked, with a nod at the opening. 

The old woman shook her head and pulled the door 
closer. Her jaw waggled loosely in her withered chaps ; 
‘Nor won't be; till ’e’s gone.’ Then, after a pause, ‘E's 
goin’,’ she said. 


Pour Théophile Gautier naguéres ; sous peu, pour Baudelaire. 
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‘ Don’t doctor give no ’ope ?’ 

‘Lor’ bless ye, I don’t want to ask no doctors,’ Mrs. 
Curtis replied, with something not unlike a chuckle. 
‘I’ve seed too many on ’em. The boy’s a-goin’, fast ; I 
can see that. An’ then’—she gave the handle another 
tug, and whispered—‘he’s been called.’ She nodded 
amain. ‘ Three seprit knocks at the bed-head las’ night : 
an’ I know wot that means !’ 

The gaunt woman raised her brows, and nodded. ‘Ah, 
well, she said, ‘we all on us comes to it some day, 
sooner or later. An’ it’s often a ’appy release.’ 

Lhe two looked into space beyond each other, the 
elder with a nod and a croak. Presently the other pur- 
sued, ‘’E’s been a very good son, ain’t ’e ?’ 

‘Ay, ay,—well enough son to me,’ responded the old 
woman, a little peevishly; ‘an’ I'll ‘ave ’im put away 
decent, though there’s only the Union for me after. I can 
do that, thank Gawd,’ she added, meditatively, as chin on 
fist she stared into the thickening dark over the stairs. 

‘When I lost my pore ‘usband,’ said the gaunt woman, 
with a certain brightening, ‘I give ‘im a ’ansome funeral. 
"E was a Odd-feller an’ I got twelve pound. I ’ad a oak 
corfin an’ a open ‘earse. There was a kerridge for the 
fam’ly an’ one for ‘is mates—two ’orses each, an’ feathers, 
an’ mutes; an’ it went the furthest way round to the 
cimetry. ‘ Wotever ’appens, Mrs. Manders,” says the 
undertaker, “you'll feel as you're treated ‘im proper; 
nobody can’t reproach you over that.” An’ they couldn't. 
’"E was a good ‘usband to me, and I buried ‘im 
respectable.’ 

The gaunt woman exulted. The old, old story of 
Manders’s funeral fell upon the other one’s ears with a 
freshened interest, and she mumbled her gums ruminantly. 
‘Bob’ll ‘ave a ’ansome buryin’, too,’ she said. ‘I can make 
it up, with the insurance money, an’ this, an’ that. Only I 
dunno about mutes. It’s a expense.’ 

In the East End, when a woman has not enough money 
to buy a thing much desired, she does not say so in plain 
words ; she says the thing is an ‘expense,’ or a ‘ great 
expense. It means the same thing, but it sounds better. 
Mrs. Curtis had reckoned her resources, and found that 
mutes would be an ‘expense.’ Ata cheap funeral mutes 
cost half-a-sovereign and their liquor. Mrs. Manders said 
as much. 

‘Yus, yus, ’arf a sovereign,’ the old woman assented. 
Within the sick man feebly beat the floor with a stick. 
‘I’m a-comin,’ she cried shrilly ; ‘yus, arf a sovereign, but 
it’s a lot, an’ I don’t see how I’m to do it—not at present.’ 
She reached for the door-handle again, but stopped and 
added, by after-thought, ‘ Unless I don’t ’ave no plooms.’ 

‘It’ud be a pity not to ‘ave plooms. I ’ad-——’ 

There were footsteps on the stairs: then a stumble and 
atesty word. Mrs. Curtis peered over into the gathering 
dark. ‘Is it the doctor, sir?’ she asked. It was the 
doctor’s assistant ; and Mrs, Manders tramped up to the 
next landing, as the door of the sick room took him in. 
For five minutes the stairs were darker than ever. Then 
the assistant, a very young man, came out again, followed 
by the old woman with a candle. Mrs. Manders listened 
in the upper dark. ‘ He's sinking fast,’ said the assistant. 
‘He must have a stimulant. Dr. Mansell ordered port 
wine. Where is it?’ Mrs, Curtis mumbled dolorously. 
‘I tell you he must have it,’ he averred with unprofessional 
emphasis (his qualification was only amonth old). ‘The 
man can't take solid food, and his strength must be 
kept up somehow, Another day may make all the differ- 
ence. Is it because you can’t afford it ?’ ‘ It’s a expense-— 
sich a expense, doctor,’ the old woman pleaded. ‘An’ 
wot with ’arf-pints o’ milk an’——’ She grew inarticulate, 
and mumbled dismally. 
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‘But he must have it, Mrs. Curtis, if it’s your last 
it’s the only way. If you mean you absolutely 
And he paused a little awk- 


shilling ; 
haven’t the money 
wardly. He was not a wealthy young man—wealthy 


young men do not devil for East End doctors—but he 





was conscious of a certain haul of sixpences at nap the 
night before ; and, being inexperienced, he did not fore- 
see the career of persecution whereon he was entering at 
his own expense and of his own motion. He produced 
five shillings: ‘If you absolutely haven't the money, why 
—take this and get a bottle—good; not at a public- 
house. But mind, af once. He should have had it before.’ 

It would have interested him, as a matter of coinci- 
dence, to know that his principal had been guilty of 
the self-same indiscretion—even the amount was iden- 
tical—on that landing the day before. But, as Mrs. 
Curtis said nothing of this, he floundered down the stair 
and out into the wetter mud, pondering whether or 
not the beloved son of a Congregational minister might 
take full credit for a deed of charity on the proceeds 
of sixpenny nap. But Mrs, Curtis puffed her wrinkles, 
and shook her head sagaciously, as she carried in her 
candle. From the room came a clink as of money falling 
into a teapot. And Mrs. Manders went about her 
business. 

The door was shut, and the stair a pit of blackness, 
Twice a lodger passed down and up and down, and still 
it did not open. Men and women walked on the 
lower flights, and out at the door, and in again. From 
the street a shout or a snatch of laughter floated up 
the pit. On the pavement footsteps rang crisper and 
fewer, and from the bottom passage there were 
sounds of stagger and sprawl. <A demented old clock 
buzzed divers hours at random, and was rebuked every 
twenty minutes by the regular tread of a policeman on 
his beat. Finally, somebody shut the street-door with a 
great bang, and the street was muflled. A key turned 
inside the door on the landing, but that wasall. <A feeble 
light shone for hours along the crack below, and then 
went out. The crazy old clock went buzzing on, but 
nothing left that room all night. Nothing that opened 
the door... . When next the key turned, it was to Mrs. 
Manders’s knock, in the full morning ; and soon the two 
women came out upon the landing together, Mrs. Curtis 
with a shapeless clump of bonnet. ‘Ah, he’s a lovely 
corpse, said Mrs. Manders. ‘Like wax. So was my 
‘usband.’ 

‘I must be stirrin’, croaked the old woman, ‘an’ go 
about the insurance an’ the measurin’ an’ that. There’s 
lots to do.’ 

‘Ah, there is. “Oo are you goin’ to ‘ave,—Wilkins? | 
‘ad Wilkins. Better than Kedge / think; Kedge’s mutes 
dresses rusty, an’ their trousis is frayed. If you was thinkin’ 
of ’avin’ mutes——’ 

‘Yus, yus,—with a palsied nodding—‘ I'm a-goin’ to 
‘ave mutes: I can do it respectable, thank Gawd.’ 

* And the plooms ?’ 

“Ay, yus, and the plooms too. They ain't sich a great 
expense, after all.’ Artuur Morrison, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE NILE CORVEE 


[To the Editor of Ze National Observer] 
London, 15th December, 1892. 


Sik,—As might have been anticipated, the erroneous asser- 
tion that the corvée had been abolished during the official career 
of Sir C. Scott-Moncrieff has given rise to the charge that it has 
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been restored under his successor, Mr. Garstin. On 5th March, 
1891, Sir C. Scott-Moncrieff w-ote : ‘Second to none is the boon 
that has been conferred on Egypt in the abolition of the corvée. 
In 1884, this labour amounted to 85,000 men working fur 169 
days. We were told that this was quite a necessary state of 
things, that it would be impossible to maintain the irrigation 
works otherwise. We estimated that to reduce this corvée, and 
to pay for all this labour, would cost £400,000. Nubar Pasha 
managed to give an annual grant of £250,090 for this object. 
Riaz Pasha found means of granting the remaining £150,000 ; 
and in 1890, for the first time, perhaps, in all history, there was 
no corvée in Egypt. Thereupon, a civil engineer of the 
highest rank, intimately acquainted with Egypt, in a leading 
article, 18th June, 1891, congratulated Britain on the result : 
‘Nothing is exaggerated, but we have in this note a plain and 
modest statement of the quict and unostentatious execution of 
works, the mere discussion of which had occupied the time of 
the predecessors of Sir Colin for the previous quarter of a cen- 
tury without anything useful resulting.’ 

The dead past may be allowed to bury its dead, even when 
the shroud hides something quite different from the description 
in the epitaph. Here, however, is an annually recurring diffi- 
culty. If the corvée was abolished in 1890 under the Khedive 
Tewfik by Riaz Pasha and Sir C. Scott-Moncrieff, it must have 
been reimposed under the Khedive Abbas II., by Mustafa 
Pasha Fehmy and Mr. Garstin. The Journal des Dedats, 
mystified by the contradiction, suggests that Mr. Garstin was 
compelled to call out a /evée en masse for anemergency. The 
picturesque incident, in which Abd-el-Ati-el-Sarry played the 
leading réle (Nuffonal Observer, 29th Oct., p. 612), might lend 
colour to this conjecture. However, the Refort of the Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Irrigation for the year 1891 
Cairo ; 1892) throws a strong, if somewhat lurid, light upon 
the corvée cf the past year. Mr. Foster, Inspector General of 
Irrigation for Lower Egypt, writes: ‘ Numbers of cuts were 
made in the banks notwithstanding the trouble I went to in 
persuading the Provincial Council to agree to a large gang of 
Corvée to prevent their being made’ (p. 5). Of course Sir C, 
Scott-Moncrieff could have had no knowledge of the efforts 
made by Mr. Foster to secure this gang of forced, unfed and 
unpaid labourers ; or it would have been ‘ exaggerated’ to say, 
in March, that there was no corvéein Egypt, because it was 
not to be called out until August. Major Brown, Inspector- 
General of Irrigation for Upper Egypt, ‘has gone much 
into the question of Nile ghafirs,’ #.e., the gangs who watch the 
banks and are supposed to keep laying on the straw and driv- 
ing in the stakes to prevent the wash of the waves eating the 
banks. Major Brown has submitted a proposition to give 
this work out at contract at so much per kilometre’ (p. 18). In 
other words, in Major Brown’s opinion, if the Egyptian 
Treasury paid the peasants for their work, ‘the abuses which 
are posstble under this system of wapatd Nile ghafirs, make it 
most desirable to abolish it.’ ‘Ghafirs’ is good. A serf by 
any other name will work as hard. 

We have seen Abd-el-Ati-el-Sarry proceeding to the scene 
of his involuntary contribution to the Egyptian Treasury. 
Major Brown describes the system of selection. ‘The Chief 
Engineer, for instance, has need of loomen. Taught by experi- 
ence, he calls on the Mudir (governor) for 200, The Mudir 
issues his orders for 200, and his orders are passed on down 
the chain of responsibility, until they reach an employé of a 
class that is not above being influenced by an illegal gratifica- 
tion, Suppose this individual’s share is to dring 4o men from 
a certain village. He knows well enough that double the 
number actually wanted is being called for, and that it will be 
sufficient to produce 20. He therefore shows his written order 
and calls out 40; 20 of whom buy themselves off. There is no 
reason why, these 20 having bought themselves off, he should 
not continue the process till he has been through the whole 
paying part of the village, and been left with his gains and 20 
of the most wretched, who cannot afford to pay, and, therefore, 
it must be assumed, can !east afford to give labour free.’ Major 
Brown says that the numbers of the corvéadles which it was 
decided in the early semmer of 1891 to call out, and the periods 
for which they were to be out, are in excess of the unpaid day’s 
labour actually performed. The Public Works Department 
called for corvée in four Provinces of Upper Egypt as follows : 
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12,000 men for 60 days 
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The total number actually employed appears to have been 
about 120,000 men. 

This disposes of the ingenious theory that the corvee is a kind 
of Militia, whose members, properly enrolled, are summoned 
in an emergency, for a few hours or days, to defend their own 
property against a sudden accident to a dyke. I have already 
pointed out to the Marquis of Salisbury that it was distinctly 
unfair to Mr. Garstin and his colleagues to allow it to be sup- 
posed that reforms had taken place in the Ministry of Public 
Works, which the reports of his predecessor show have not 
been yet attempted.-—I am, etc. Cope WHITEHOUSE, 


STIPENDS OF CLERGY IN THE SCOTTISH 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Edinburgh, 12th December, 1892 


StR,—-In your article on the venerable and venerated Bishop 
of St. Andrews you mention ‘that the Scots Episcopal clergy 
are worse paid than those of any other leading denomination 
—a fact to the credit of neither hereditary nor “ converted” 
Episcopalians.’ Such remarks have long been current. As 
convener of the Clergy Fund Board of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church for some years, I have had my attention directed not 
only to the stipends of her clergy but to the stipends of the 
clergy of the large Scottish Presbyterian Churches. Perhaps 
you will, therefore, kindly allow me to reply to the statement 
I have quoted. The Established Church of Scotland of 
course has the great bulk of the old Church endowments, an 1 
these are to a considerable extent supplemented by the volun- 
tary contributions of her laity, towards the stipends of her 
clergy. From both sources they may accordingly have an 
average of possibly some £300 a year. But what of the large 
non-established Presbyterian Churches—the Free Church and 
the United Presbyterian Church? The Free Church in her 
official papers gives no average of the stipends of the clergy of 
her 909 Equal Dividend Charges. I see, however, that Whit- 
taker in his A/manac for the current year gives the average 
stipend of her clergy as £245. My own estimate is only a 
little higher—/251, so that probably neither is far from the 
mark. The United Presbyterian Church, in her annual Refort 
on the Stipend Augmentation Scheme, gives the average stipend 
of the clergy of her 564 regular Charges at £255 8s. 1d. To 
this there falls to be added a small addition to cover payments 
from special trusts, making the average of stipend from all 
sources about £259. In the Scottish Episcopal Church, as 
shown by the Report of Clergy Fund Board for last year, the 
stipend of the clergy of her 165 Equal Dividend Charges was 
from local sources, £193 os. 8d., and from central sources, 
£65 1s. §d.; together, £258 2s. 1d. Among the stipends 
themselves inthe Scottish Episcopal Church there are no doubt 
greater inequalities than among stipends of the non-established 
Presbyterian Churches ; but the average stipend is, as above 
shown, practically the same. 

Let me now turn from stipends given to amounts contributed 
by the laity for stipend purposes in the respective Churches. 
From the fact of the Established Church of Scotland retaining 
the old Church endowments of the country she is relieved toa 
large extent of the burden of annually raising funds for the 
support of her Clergy. But to the credit of her laity let it be 
said, as | have already noted, that they to a considerable 
extent annually supplement in the matter of stipend the income 
from the old endowments. Under the circumstances it wou'd 
not however be fair to contrast their giving with that of the 
Scottish Episcopal laity. But take the case of the laity of the 
non-Established Scottish Presbyterian Churches, and contrast 
their giving for stipend with the giving of the laity of the Scot- 
tish Episcopal Church. ‘The Free Church as shown by her Puddic 
Accounts for the year ended 31st March last, received for her 
Central Clergy Sustentation Fund £178,636, and her congre. 
gations provided their clergy locally with supplements amount- 
ing to £75,669 ; in all, £254,305. For the year ended 31st Marchy 
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1891, her communicants numbered 336,223, so that the average 
sum given for stipend by each communicant in her case was 
15s. 1d. The United Presbyterian Church for the year ended 31st 
December last, as shown by her Reports on General Statistics 
provided for the stipends of her clergy for that year £145,836. 
Her communicants for the same period numbered 185,298, 
so that the average for each communicant amounted to 15s. 8d. 
The returns of the Scottish Episcopal Church for the year 
ended 3oth June last show that the 165 congregations on her 
Equal Dividend List provided locally for the stipends of their 
Clergy, by contributions raised during the year apart from 
interest on capital sums held for endowment, £25,751: and 
her central accounts show that the contributions to her Clergy 
Fund, apart from interest on capital and less deduction for 
Episcopal incomes, amounted for the year to £11,151. Her total 
contributions for clerical stipend therefore amounted to / 36,902. 
The number of her communicants, returned for the same year 
was 36,826, so that their giving for stipend amounted to 20s. 
per communicant, being between 4s. and 5s. more per commu- 
nicant than in the case of either of the non-established 
Scottish Presbyterian Churches. 

And now, having looked at the case of the Scottish Churches, 
just turn to the position of matters in the Church of England. 
There no doubt there are great prizes in the way of Clerical 
income of which the Scottish Episcopal Church cannot boast 
—let it, however, be remembered that out of the 14,000 benefices 
of the Church of England, nearly 700 or 5 per cent. have in- 
comes of less than /100 a year, whereas in the case of her 
Scottish sister, I only know of a solitary charge on her 
Equal Dividend List where the income is under £100 a year. 
What I have said may, I hope, help to remove a mistaken 
impression which is not only unfair to the laity but hurtful to 
the clergy of the Scottish Episcopal Church,—I am, «c., 

JAMES BRUCE, 


[ Vote.—We should be sorry to be unjust either to the clergy 
or to the laity of the Scottish Episcopal Church; but Mr. 
Bruce does not really traverse the statement to which he refers. 
The rent of a house is an important element in every man’s 
expenditure, especially in the case of those with incomes under 
£300 a year who are expected to live like gentlemen ; and to 
say that the average income of an Episcopalian clergyman is £2 
or £3 a year more than that of a Free Kirk brother, when it is 
borne in mind that the Episcopalian has seldom a free house, 
which the Free Churchman usually has, is hardly a proof that 
the incomes of the Scottish Episcopal clergy are not lower 
than those of the clergy of the other leading denominations. | 


PROTECTION FOR AGRICULTURE 
[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
Edmonton, 12th December, 1892. 


S1rR,—One of the first resolutions passed by the Agricultural 
Conference was to the effect that protection of some kind should 
be given to our farmers against foreign agricultural produce— 
produce grown abroad by unfair farmers who sweat their land, 
using little or no manure and observing no proper rotation of 
crops, brought to our seaports by competing lines of steam- 
ships at freights which are under cost, and then distributed 
throughout the kingdom by our own merchants at prices so low 
that even our own agricultural labourers refuse to buy the crops 
they have been paid for working upon, ‘ because the foreign goods 
are cheaper.’ 

As the hostility of our great towns will probably make the re- 
imposition of any general corn-law impossible for many years to 
come, perhaps you will allow me to make the three following 
suggestions for want of better :—(1) All contractors for food 
to the Army and Navy should be required to supply British 
produce only, paid for at fair rates, to be determined bya union 
of farmers, just as Government contractors who employ labour 
are bound to pay fair rates of wages determined by unions of 
workmen. (2) The history of the Aerated Bread Company shows 
that bakers are making great profits, and probably the same is 
true of millers. The banks who hold large credit balances for 
millers and bakers, and large debit balances for farmers and 
landlords, should put pressure upon the first class of customer 
to get them to become security for advances to the second 
class. (3) Counties, parishes, boroughs, and towns should levy 
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octrot duties on such imports as compete with their own 
products, and the sums so raised should be spent in giving 
bounties to producers within their borders. These ocfroé 
duties would ferm local corn laws, varying as required by the 
needs of each part of the kingdom, and imposed by the will ot 
those directly concerned—namely, the peoples of these parts. 
The necessary legislative powers required (if any) could be em- 
bodied in private Bills in Parliament, and these private Bills 
would be far more likely to become Acts than any general Bill 
backed even by any possible Government.—I am, etc., 
WM. Muir. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Holmwood, 1\oth December, 1892. 


S1r,—A late article in Zhe National Observer raised in me 
amild wonder at the weight of artillery apparently needed to 
batter no strong fortress. Did not you rather take the Uni- 
versity Extension Lecturer, not at his own valuation, but at the 
valuation of the enthusiastic mayor of the country town which 
has just secured his services? Assuredly no one who knows 
the work says, or dreams, that it is a substitute for University 
life which is offered. Useless, however, it is not, unless hun- 
dreds of hearers have lied in their words, letters and _ lives. 
‘I never knew what history was before’; ‘I never before 
appreciated Shakespeare.’ These are the sort of things which 
I have had continually said to me during the last fifteen years. 
I am grateful that our adversary has written a book, and put 
it down in black and white that no one will listen to us in our 
own Universities. That applies doubtless to Mr. S. R. 
Gardiner, Mr. Churton Collins, Dr Cunningham, the Master of 
Downing, not to mention others. Your humble correspondent 
lectured in his own University town, and saw Dons and Masters 
of Colleges among his audience. Is there not under the dis- 
proportionate anger an idea that the whole thing is a Radi- 
cal fad, a preaching of Democracy? l,at least, do not believe 
that the dissemination of sound knowledge will hurt the party 
of common sense, nor that an interest in history will diminish 
pride in our ancient constitution and Imperial greatness.—I 
am, etc. UNIONIST LECTURER. 


[Note-—No: we did not take the Extension Lecturer at his 
own valuation. Had we accepted the estimate of one repre- 
sentative at least, we should have been compelled to acknow- 
ledge that ‘Extension’ is the noblest movement of the last 
eighteen centuries. Nor did we listen to the voice of the en- 
thusiastic mayor. We merely combated the pronouncements 
of Messrs. Goschen and Acland, whose authority might well 
strengthen the weakest fortress. Again: we did not assert 
that the work—which is constantly advertised as a substitute 
for University life—was useless. On the contrary, we freely 
acknowledged its services, and merely pleaded for a candid 
and honest statement of its aims and purpose. But as the 
most popular of Extension Lecturers has published a handbook 
to the complete misunderstanding of dramatic literature, we 
gravely doubt the ‘ appreciation of Shakespeare.’ Mr. Gardiner 
and Dr. Cunningham are the two brilliant exceptions, which 
merely serve to enforce our rule. Nor do we feel an in- 
stant’s amazement that Dons and Masters of Colleges are 
frequently seen among the audience of an_ Extension 
Lecturer. Dulce est desipere, and Heads of Houses have been 
known to attend the performance of a farcical comedy. 
Why does not ‘Unionist Lecturer,’ who is far more can- 
did and far less sentimental than his brethren, join us 
in protesting against the pretentiousness of these excellent 
and improving penny-readings? The presence of a youthful 
graduate (of any sex) does not imply the extension of a Univer- 
sity. Else were every village which boasted a curate a branch 
establishment of Oxford or Cambridge. The spirit of exclu- 
siveness, which is a University’s characteristic, is utterly out of 
harmony with the hypocrisy and treason of provincial extension: 
for surely it is hypocrisy to offer privileges which you cannot 
confer, and treason to cheapen the Extensionist institution to 
which you owe your education. Let there be an end to cant. 
Leave the University out of the question, describe your lectures 
frankly and honestly as penny-readings. And who so churlish 
as to withhold support 7] 
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‘SUBSIDISING LITERATURE’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Kenchester, Hereford, 15th Dec. 1892. 


Sir,—Your contention respecting Mr. Watson’s douceur 
happens to be more ingenious than ingenuous.. Verse, so you 
argue, ought to be self-supporting. If so, why not scholarship, 
mathematics, and other studies rewarded with fellowships? As 
a matter of fact, poetry, although the highest walk of literature, 
yields no return save honour, and little enough of that. Mr. 
Swinburne would have remained mute and inglorious had not 
his purse sufficed to run his first venture in metrical art. You 
may write with the strongest or the sweetest of pens—for the 
waste paper basket. The judicious editor does not want you. 
His judicious readers abhor verse. Your judicious publisher 
dismisses you with a gesture of contempt. True, if you care 
to scrawl vers de société, a corner may be your proud vantage 
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ground, and a guinea your screw. But who is sufficient 
for such things, and who would covet the reputation of an 
oleus Menius? It seems to me—face your authority—that 
of all forms of art poetry has got to be the most purely 
exotic, and needs especially the very subsidy you decry. I 
do not, however, plead for an invasion of the public coffers. 
There are fellowships enough and to spare at the universities 
which night be utilised for the sdstentation of genius, instead 
of being thrown away on plodding industry, mostly mediocre ; 
¢.g., take the four first poets we have. They are all Oxford 
men—Edwin Arnold, A. C. Swinburne, William Morris, Lewis 
Morris. Why is not Edwin Arnold fellow of University, Swin- 
burne of Balliol, William Morris of Exeter, and Lewis Morris 
of Jesus? The statutes allow the election of men of letters, and 
All Souls has preferred one or two of the academical sort. But 
the Common Rooms wi// not; so, say I, take the election out 
of their hands, and let Parliament, or a Committee of both 
Houses, nominate literary men of approved merit—at all events 
to fellowships in their own colleges.—I am, etc. 
COMPTON READE. 


REVIEWS 
SIR HENRY MAINE 


Sir Henry Maine. By Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF and WHITLEY 
Srokes, D.C.L. London: Murray. 


How comes it (Carlyle once asked) that in England we have 
simply one good biography, LBoswell’s Johnson ; and of good, 
indifferent, or even bad attempts at biography, fewer than any 
civilised people? The real cause is our national incapacity for 
system. We have recognised, in spite of ourselves, that the 
cumulative method, in these matters, can lead to no good end ; 
nor, indeed, to any end worth mentioning. Boswell, by his 
indomitable ingenuousness, achieved a master-piece. But 
Boswell must stand, for several reasons, by himself. The 
autobiographer, again, may, by some instinct for what is essen- 
tial in his own character, succeed in wielding a collection of 
irrelevancies into a right presentment. But our current bio- 
graphies, at all events—the occasional lives of our great men 
—are invariably failures because da perspective (says M. Dareste, 
writing precisely of this Sir Henry Maine with whom we are 
to deal) gui met en relief les choses principales et relégue au 
second plan les accessories, Vunité, gui subordonne tous les adeé- 
veloppements a une seule pensée dominante, Venchainement, gui 
les rattache étroitement les uns aux autres, sont des qualités aux 
—quelles les Anglais sont moins senstbles gue... the country- 
men of M. Dareste. 

Sir M, E. Grant-Duff, however, may pass free of this as of 
most other criticism. His memoir has its merits ;—may 
justify many people, indeed, in buying a book of which it bulks 
to one-fifth and is (moreover) the only part that can interest an 
ordinarily-ignorant Briton. But it attempts no more than to 
record some dates and facts in the life of a man ‘whose 
Writings have been an honour to the age, and who did 
admirable service to the State.’ So much, with a fair allowance 
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of gossip, and many cuttings from obituary notices, is offered 
us by way of biography. And Mr. Whitley Stokes, for his 
part, appends a selection of speeches and minutes. Henry 
James Sumner Maine, then, was of Scottish blood and English 
education ; being the son of Christ’s Hospital and of Pembroke 
College Cambridge. After a successful University career, he 
became a reader in Roman Law at the Temple. Whereby he 
wrote in the first number of Zhe Saturday Review, and 
suggested, says his annalist, its name. He published Ancient 
Zaw in 1861, and forthwith was appointed Legal Member in 
the Council of the Governor-General of India: passing thus, 
like Sir James Stephen, from a brotherhood of brilliant 
journalists to that company of civilians which was to give us 
modern India and many things beside. Maine and Stephen, 
Sir John Strachey, and Sir Alfred Lyall, make a list which is 
as pretty reading, to-day, as the names of those eminent 
reviewers Lord Salisbury, Mr. Goldwin Smith, and Mr. Walter 
Bagehot. In the next seven years, Sir Henry shaped the 
Legislative Department of the Indian Government: and 
helped to pass 209 Acts. The slow pressure of law, it is well 
said, is the strongest British influence now working in India: 
and Maine, from 1862 to his death, had more to do than any 
other man with determining what Indian law should be. His 
life after his return, as an author, as Professor at Oxford and 
at Cambridge, as Master of Trinity Hall, and as a member 
of the India Board, is quick in our memories. His books 
also are living, and shall remain. They can no more become 
obsolete through the industry and ingenuity of modern scholarss 
said his successor in the Corpus Chair of Jurisprudence, than 
Montesquieu could be made obsolete by the legislation of 
Napoleon. Facts will be corrected, the order and proportion 
of ideas will vary, new difficulties will call for new ways of 
solution, useful knowledge will serve its turn and be forgotten ; 
‘but in all true genius, perhaps, there is a touch of Art; Maine’s 
genius was not only touched with Art, but eminently artistic ; 
and Art is immortal.’ On the practical side, though he would 
have been a failure, it is admitted, as an administrator, his 
Sagacity in council was unrivalled. He was the legendary 
reviewer in politics: or something between the reviewer and 
Thucydides his character of Themistocles. He could read a 
thick volume (according to a friend of his), ‘and that in such a 
way as to appropriate what concerned him in it,’ whilst an 
ordinary man read a hundred pages. In just such a way he 
read India. He was a by-word in Calcutta for his idleness, 
simply because he reached his conclusions, not by any elabo- 
rate study of detailed evidence, but by a kind of intuition. The 
local expert, says Sir M. Grant-Duff, who, after years of labour 
in the field of observation, found himself with certain indefinite 
impressions of the meaning or outcome of his established facts, 
often found the whole issue of the enquiry exactly and conclu- 
sively stated in one of Maine’s lucid generalisations, He 
seemed, as another deponent puts it, to see things in their 
quiddity. Sir Alfred Lyall found in Rdjputina the precise 
practices which Sir Henry Maine had suggested as a possible 
explanation of some scattered facts which he had noticed in 
his reading. Upon the whole, then, this was a man of the 
clearest insight : which is no small matter either in reviewer, 
jurist, or statesman. But, for the rest, outside the Indian 
codes, all that it is important to know of Maine is in his 
writings. The one circumstance in his life which was unusual, 
after all, was that a man of powers so fine and peculiar should 
have early attracted the attention of a Minister able to place 
him at once in a high position. That piece of good fortune 
fell to Lord Halifax, ‘advised perhaps’ (of all people) ‘ by 
Herman Merivale, .... ‘who was a great power, first in 
Colonial and then in Indian affairs, for many years of this 
century.’ 

The speeches which Mr. Stokes has selected scarcely bear 
out, as they stand, the reputation of their author, of whoin it 
was once said that ‘in persuasiveness’ he was ‘unequalled’; 
—that ‘he melted his opponent’s views.’ The quality of the 
minutes is vouched for by Sir M. Grant Duff: but, as we have 
hinted, they are not likely to appeal to the uninformed English- 
man. They contain, nevertheless, endless means to enlighten- 
ment: and many sayings which were of use to us at home. 
In adding flogging, for example, to the Indian Penal Code, 
Sir Henry took occasion to remark that its opponents 
‘appeared to forget that when you sentenced a criminal to 
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punishment you deliberately made up your mind to render 
him extremely uncomfortable’: and he laid down as principles 
(1) that every punishment deserving the name inflicted physical 
pain, and (2) that it was to some extent a recommendation of 
any punishment that it was disgraceful. Now these proposi- 
tions will repay attention even to-day. And the man who 
could advance them in 1864 was quite a remarkable person. 
Of course, with all this, Sir Henry had the gift of humour. In 
a state-paper of his a quarter of a century old, there is a story 
ofa Bengali who was sent to take charge of a school in the 
Garo hills. The experiment was not brilliantly successful, ‘ for 
his pupils barred him out the first day, and ate him the second.’ 
The flowers in India, again, are ‘the only things in the coun- 
try which do not smell.’ And there is a good story of a 
Brahman lawyer who, after professing his vast admiration for 
Bentham’s philosophy, casually added the proviso that of course, 
by divine right, all Brahmans were entitled to twenty-five times 
as much happiness as anybody else. We will conclude with 
Sir Henry Maine’s brief confession of politics, which, for 
divers reasons, is particularly interesting. ‘If there were an 
ideal Toryism,’ he wrote in 1885,‘I should probably be a 
Tory.’ Now, our coming Toryism jumps well with the creed of 
the true Indian statesman : being little more, in its essence, 
than a devotion to wise government. 

Taking it all round, we may hold this a good enough book 
in its way. But it might, and should, have been much better. 


‘LET US BE MORAL’ 


Quest and Vision: Essays on Life and Literature. Wy wW. J. 
Dawson. London: Hodder. 


It was Mr. Pecksniff who desired to resist the siren-like 
delusions of art : and Mr. Dawson, although he know it not, 
is of the same way of thinking. True, he has discovered that, 
just as ‘the actor may purge himself and his calling, and live 
in perfect nobility of life’—(has Mr. Dawson met any actors ?) 
—the poet may be, and very often is, quite respectable: the 
sort of man, indeed, with whom so exceedingly moral a person as 
Mr. Dawson need not fear to converse. But, like the Preacher 
Appointed, of whom Mr. Whistler speaks, ‘learned in many 
matters, and of experience in all save his subject,’ Mr. Dawson 
sees in literature scarce aught but morals and pegs whereon to 
hang the discussion of ‘improper’ problems: as the distinc- 
tion between the ‘ profligacy’ of Byron and the ‘ sensuousness’ 
of Shelley. He speaks from the standpoint of the distributor 
of tracts, and in his dealings with the essential qualities of any 
art soever reminds one of the Unicorn in the Book of Job: 
which God had deprived of Wisdom, neither did he impart 
unto her Understanding. Thus, he has found out that a picture 
may suggest sounds: also that nowadays, since poets became 
respectable, ‘the minstrel and the minister are one.’ ‘ Poetry 
is a healing stream,’ he says, ‘ flowing clear as crystal from the 
throne of God, and bordered by the trees of life.’ And having 
so defined, he asks triumphantly, ‘ Is not this poetry too? “He 
pronounced love a little modestly, as it were, a blush in his 
voice ?”? 

Since the local preacher fell into running for the Laureateship, 
‘the world "—that is the Mob, on whose level Mr. Dawson stands 
in these matters—‘asks that its poets shall be prophets, that 
its singers shall be believers, that their inspiration shall be 
drawn from above, else it were better that their cift died 
in them.’ ‘The greatness of Robert Browning as a poet is 
in no small measure due to his greatness as a believer.’ 
And, per contra, Mr. Swinburne’s poetry is ‘the lowest and 
most revolting phase of the evil wrought in literature 
through lack of faith....an awful illustration of how 
swiftly a godless art may become an immoral art:’ just as 
Mr. Dawson’s prose is ‘an awful illustration of how swiftly’ 
the writer of moralities may fall into nonsense. And 
even into something not unlike blasphemy: as in the statement 
that ‘when we close Zhe Fgoist we feel as if we have already 
stood before the judgment seat of God.’ Or—worse still—where 
he says that the disputants about art and morality, ‘ Like Pilate 
and Herod, may become reconciled when the human centre of 
their controversy has given up the ghost.’ Again, according to 
the habit of the sentimentalist, the Preacher Appointed is not 
careful to be precise, and consequently conveys sometimes a 
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false and almost libellous impression. When did Mr. Swin- 
burne uphold ‘the monstrous thesis’ that the ‘ priceliest poetry 
is that which deals in the prurient details of “ Jeshly fever” and 
“amorous malady”?’ Such a notion were, in all conscience, 
monstrous. No doubt Mr. Dawson can quote chapter and 
verse. And he may possibly be able to explain his eulogy of 
Rossetti on page 270 in the light of such a phrase as ‘the 
obscene delirium of those modern singers whose heritage of 
infamy it is to have founded what is termed “the fleshly 
school.”’ Indeed, we had thought the heritage of infamy was 
Mr. Thomas Maitland’s. And we always knew that that prose 
is ‘priceliest’ which ransacks the dictionary—not for prurient 
detai!s but —for adjectives of offence: as that such epithets are 
the most powerful inducement which greensick youth can find to 
read the authors pilloried. 

Leaving his unfairness on one side and trying to ignore the 
unchastened elegances of his rhetoric, we need only say that 
Mr. Dawsoa estimites his poets according to their creed. 
He has nut space for the ‘ purely literary characteristics of 
Longfellow’: rather would he ‘draw attention to the high 
moral value’ of an author whose popularity is due to ‘the 
household character, the tender Christian spirit of his 
poetry.” So George Eliot is to be read for that she has 
‘tasted the mysteries of religious experience.’ ‘ There is no more 
profoundly subtle portrait in English literature than Tito’s ; and 
its artistic truth is as absolute as the technical skill with which 
it is perfected. Its moral power is even more wonderful.’ 
Probably because (as Mr. Dawsoa argues) George Eliot ‘ owed 
more than she supposed to’ Methodism. She did. And Mr. 
Dawson would have you believe that her work suffered 
because she was not legally married to Lewes. The charm 
of Mark Rutherford is ‘in its moral, religious and humani- 
tarian fervour.’ Nothing ‘is more likely to help the propa- 
ganda of the Peace Society’ than two passages in Mr. Kipling 
which make his critic ‘ sick with disgust.’ The most beautiful 
element in Mr. Kipling’s work is his Christ-like sympathy with 
the common soldier. By the way, the phrase against which Mr, 
Dawson’s moral refinement revolts, and which he quotes 
incorrectly, is not Mr. Kipling’s, but a c/éche of the ‘ soldier of 
reality.’ Authors unendowed with the household character have 
the same heritage of infamy as poor Mr. Swinburne : ‘ the face 
of Villon leers in the shadows, and the pestilent obscenity of 
Congreve, Sterne and Swift has left many a pool of poison on the 
verges of the greenest lawns and at the roots of mightiest forest- 
growths of genius.’ That sentence reads curiously like sound 
and moral signifying nothing. 

Although he write rather worse than his rival Mr. Wilde (who 
provides his own illustrations), and although he singles out for 
praise a sentence of Mr. Meredith whose rhythm is the rhythm 
of poetry —(‘ It sounded faint and mellow now behind the hills 
of death’)—Mr. Dawson sometimes expresses a right compre- 
hension. These right conceptions are also of a household 
character, since they be found in most libraries—chiefly in 
books of criticism, But that he should have stumbled upon 
even a few of them renders his heresy the more irritating. No 
art can be altogether impersonal. But distinction depends 
entirely upon craftsmanship, of which our preacher knows little. 
Tennyson was great not by reason of the household character 
of his religious sentiments, but because he was a ‘lord of 
language.’ Mr. Kipling’s excellence is not due to his Christ-like 
sympathy with the common soldier, but to his ability to paint us 
men and women—and to express the sum of many sensations 
in phrases that sting themselves into the memory. Even Mr. 
Dawson joins Mr. Lewis Morris with ‘ Myers’ as ‘ shewing the 
continuity of the tradition of faith,’ sadly admitting at the same 
time that ‘ Lewis Morris is not a great poet.’ And yet he is 
what ‘the world asks’—a ‘ be:iever’ and a ‘prophet’ and al| 
that sort of thing. Of course, his inspiration comes, not 
from above,’ but from the last poet he happens to have read. 


AMONG THE PRIMITIVES 


Sultan to Sultan. By M. FRENCH-SHELDON. London: 
Saxon. 

Mrs. French-Sheldon is a citizen of Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; 
but the ambition to run a new kind of Wild Beast Show took 
her to the foot of Kilimanjaro. Her style is modelled on the 
poster and the headline ; she pined for ‘ expansive experiences,’ 
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and therewith to discover ‘the possibilities of the natural primi- 
tives. Above all, she would reveal to the wondering African 
the Typical Woman of Civilisation. So the word was passed 
that a ‘White Queen of unlimited power’ was on the march. 
And she rode ina wonderful palanquin, and waved a little Ameri- 
can flag; her porters were loaded with toy birds, musical boxes, 
Japanese kites, and other contrivances for ‘ mashing’ the ‘long- 
sought ideal primitive’; she strewed her route with thousands 
of rings (engraved with the name French-Sheldon), and 
razors, and clasp-knives; and now and then she marched 
at the head of her caravan bearing her ‘crooked Alpine 
stock, with its blue pennant emblazoned with the magic 
device, Noli me tangere. The primitives would stand at gaze 
about her tent for hours ; and at night she would ‘set alight 
magnesium wire, red and green Greek powder, or send up 
rockets, and sometimes fire a volley for their amusement.’ 
Altogether, the primitives must have had a good time. Mrs. 
French-Sheldon marched in the tracks of Dr. Carl Peters, and 
did her best to efface the impression left by that fiery Teuton. 
There is reason to think that she succeeded. The Doctor 
took round a band of war-drums: ‘three drums, tuned in 
fifths, on which the roll beaten, and the big drum coming in 
between, producing a threatening effect.’ But the Lone Lady, 
coming where he had killed a hundred and twenty natives 
before breakfast, set the survivors fleeing for their lives with toy- 
birds and a hand-mirror, and completed her conquest by giving 
a ‘full dress reception. What wonder that many a primitive 
would fain have annexed her person? When she went to visit 
the truculent Mandara, the commandant of the German Station 
turned his guns upon the hut; for the monarch had declared 
that he held a white wife cheap at a hundred cows. But of 
course the lady was not for him, and he must content himself 
with ‘stroking her long tresses in a strange caressing way, 
and with calling them ‘ threads of the sunlight.’ As for Sultan 
Mireali, when he beheld her in her blonde wig, he grovelled at her 
feet and spat in respectful admiration on the hem of her !low- 
necked dress; while the avaricious Fumba surrendered ‘every 
article of clothing he wore, even his crown’; and another 
primitive went so far as to draw a tooth in proof of his passion. 
Naturally, the court ladies looked with different eyes upon 
the innocent cause of all these aberrations, and when the 
Sultan of Zanzibar began inquiring into the domestic arrange- 
ments of the house of French-Sheldon, his chief wife ‘un- 
graciously darted a glance of outraged feeling upon her.’ 

In the matter of explorations, she sailed round the crater- 
lake of Chala, at the foot of Mount Kilimanjaro, in two copper 
sections of a pontoon. The scene was ‘eldritch and immense,’ 
and being ‘ undefiled by the presence of man,’ it was at once 
bedaubed with red paint, ‘which emblazons her name and the 
date of the exploit.’ To natural history she brings the know- 
ledge of a whistling eazle. Most important, however, are her 
contributions to anthropology. An unseen spectator, she 
watched the moon-dances of the e/moran of the tribes, ‘ utterly 
nude fellows, unaware of the presence of an interloper.’ The 
danger inherent in all full-dress receptions of Masai braves 
is very great, for they ‘incited some audacious young warriors 
with a desire to carry her off. Fortunately (or not) ‘the 
annexation was not effected.’ In the course of one day’s march 
she ‘nosed something in the bush.’ It was the ‘cadaver’ ofa 
Masai woman, ‘with all her armour of iron wire leglets and 
amulets untouched.” ‘Personally, I nerved myself for the 
removal of her leglets, which had become so imbedded into the 
flesh and muscles of her legs, amputation was necessary.’ It 
was a case of ‘mortal lips now silenced by a journey to that 
bourne where one goes, but never more returns to terrestrial 
haunts.’ So that the lady was strictly dans son droit. But she 
really had no business to call an elephant ‘a quadripedal 
earthquake,’ had she ? 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Never was there such a time for fairy-lore as now. Mr. Alfred 
Miles has collected and edited /ifty-Two Fairy Tales 
(Hutchinson), some original, the most translated by several 
hands from German, Italian, Spanish, Swedish, Oriental, Classi- 
cal, Ancient, and Modern wonder stories, legends, visions, 
and fables. The same editor and publisher have also gathered 
together Fi/ty- Two other Stories for Boys and Fifty-Two other 
Stories for Girls, All three have smart and substantial 
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bindings and gilt edges ; the illustrations are far between, but 
are good enough ‘when found’; among the authors are 
Alphonse Daudet, Nathaniel Hawthorne, George A. Henty, 
George Manville Fenn, Ascott Hope, and R. E. Francillon. 
Messrs. Ward and Downey send a prettily-bound book, ‘ 7hose 
Midsummer Fairies, by Theodora C. Elmslie. It is a serious 
child’s story on the Little Lord Fauntleroy lines: the Mid- 
summer Fairies are two tiny girls invited to stay with an equally 
tiny baronet ; the twenty-nine illustrations are reproductions 
of photographs from life. The same publishers also have a 
new story by Mrs. George Blagden whose title, Pixie, or Two 
little English Girls in France, suggests that it is not dissimilar 
to other children’s books by the same author : the diction is 
of a type intolerable outside a nursery, and the woodcuts are 
feeble and few ; the progressive Infant of to-day is not likely to 
stand such treatment as is here meted out to him. 

In Zhe Doctor of the Juliet (Methuen), a vigorous sea 
story, by H. Collingwood, the hero accompanies an Earl 
on a big sailing yacht; the sailors mutiny and maroon 
the ‘gents,’ but keep the doctor aboard; they see the/Flying 
Dutchman ; they find £100,000 on board an Australian clipper. 
Then the hero, having hypnotised a man or two, makes his 
escape in a small boat; there are terrible gales ; quickly he 
makes the wrecked ship with the beautiful girl and the low 
comedy old sailor. The desert island with its every conceivable 
variety of flora and fauna, its marvellous caves; its skeleton, its 
manuscript (so hard to decipher) about the treasure, the un- 
limited pearls in its oysters, its myriad rubies (‘some of very 
considerable size’), its incomparable hoard—all these follow 
in due course: with thé arrival of the pirates and the recap; 
ture of the yacht, wherein Jack and his Iris sail for England. 
The really unusual thing about it all is that Mr. Colling- 
wood displays some knowledge of seamanship. Mr. Meade’s 
Out of the Fashion (same publishers) is a clever and un- 
conventional story for girls. Papa (of the City) swindles 
and absconds, leaving his four daughters penniless in Bays- 
water. Three are staid, and the youngest and loveliest 
is giddy. The trio start a beautiful boarding-house, and the 
bewitching sister, who is already engaged to a rather un- 
desirable youth, is adopted by some puritanical relations in 
Yorkshire, whence she flees back to be kissed on the lips by 
her young man in the crowded drawing-room of the boarding- 
house. Thus all ends happily. The plot is weak, but the dia- 
logue is entertaining, though a little too cynical in places. 
Messrs. Methuen, too, are responsible for On/y a Guard-Room 
Dog (by Edith E. Cuthell), a military story for the very little 
ones: whose only remarkable feature is that most of the 
chapters have an illustration as initial letter, and that one 
or two of these occur again and again; a piece of economy 
that is likely to bewilder our nurseries dreadfully. 

Cab and Caboose, by Kirk Munroe (Putnam) is American: 
‘tis the story of a boy’s desperate adventures on an Ameri- 
can railway, and the great International Orthographical 
Difficulty is solved by the avoidance of every word whose 
orthography is in dispute ; on the other hand, the book is full 
of Americanisms which are scarce intelligible here: for ex- 
ample, in English ‘cab and caboose’ apparently =on the engine 
and in the guard’s van; a ‘road’ is of course a railway, but 
other words are not so easy. Messrs. Hodder and Stough- 
ton send a Nova Scotian story called Bert Lloyd’s Boyhoo?, by 
J. Macdonald Oxley: it is a mild and godly tale of school life, 
and the brave boy passes through the conventional troubles till 
the proud day when he is able to decide to be a minister ; the 
volume, you are informed, has already been kindly received in 
America. Messrs. Black have published S/orzes by Ascott R. 
Hope, which is a baker’s dozen of reprints from the author : 
‘in hopes that they may be as kindly received by another 
generation of readers’. Also, he has ‘excluded from it 
samples of certain early efforts,’ for ‘the volume is intended 
to be a_ representative one. Mr. Hume Nisbet's Zhe 
Divers, from the same firm, is little better than its predecessors ; 
even Mr. Nisbet ought to have learned by this time that we do 
not desire to give our youngsters (and who else could stomach 
him?) what himself calls ‘racy’ stories, where the hero sees 
‘climpses of white under her streaming petticoats,’ and ulti- 
mately ‘meets his fate’ in a native girl of fifteen, ‘the most 
beautiful and richly coloured creature that could be imagined.’ 
At the opposite pole to such trash are the gift-books of the 
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Rey. A. J. Church: Stortes from the Greek Comedians (Seeley) 
is the happiest idea that Mr. Church has yet found in his 
efforts to combine entertainment with instruction. For his 
translations he acknowledges his indebtedness to Mr. Frere, 
Mr. Merry, and others; the illustrations are of the usual 
Etruscan type: the book is a book to have. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin has added two volumes to his dainty 
‘Children’s Library’: one, Nutcracker and Mouse King, trans- 
lated by Ascott Hope from the German of Hoffmann; the 
other, Once Upon a Time, a collection of Fairy Tales from the 
Italian of Luigi Capuana; both are good of their kind. An 
adventure story for boys, Zhe Priceless Orchid (Sampson Low), 
by Percy Ainslie, deals with the whites and half-breeds of the 
Amazon district: Jack has horrible escapes before he finds 
the orchid, and is adopted by the millionaire collector as his 
heir ; the donnée is new, the result is rather old-fashioned. Zye 
Story of Allan Gordon (Chapman), by Lindsay Anderson is 
mainly a panegyric of the Merchant Service; the hero 
works his way up from cabin-boy to the quarter-deck, and his 
nautical experiences include bush-fighting and other sports 
on shore. In Farthings, by Mrs. Molesworth (Gardner), an 
old lady collects farthings for the waifs, and is robbed by a 
dreadfully wicked man who thinks they are sovereigns. The 
same firm sends A Pair of Old Shoes, by Christabel Coleridge, 
which also is a simple tale of simple folk. 

The Boyhood of Christ by Lew Wallace (Osgood) seems 
rather a strange work to offer children: an old uncle tells his 
young certain extravagances from the spurious gospels. The 
author's intention is no doubt reverent enough, but he runs the 
risk of shattering an ideal. The book is beautifully printed 
and illustrated, 

CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES 


The cards and books and calendars of Messrs. Marcus Ward 
are especially good this year: there is such an abundance of 
them this makes particularity impossible. But the ‘ Boudoir 
Calendar,’ in the likeness of a fan with a quotation for every 
day in the year, is really very pretty; and so is another, 
not named, with a special design for every month, and a 
finished silver frame to set them off. For the rest there are 
calendars at all sorts of prices and in all sorts of styles— 
Shakespearean, Biblical, Spurgeonic even ; and it is certain that 
the most of them will be popular. As to the cards and the 
books, of which there is a very great variety, it must suffice 
to say that the designs are often creditable, and in most of 
them the effect is excellent. Indeed, as colour-printers Messrs. 
Ward have fairly surpassed themselves. In such a gift-book 
for example as Miss Doudney’s Violets for Faithfulness, the 
achievement is excellent of its kind and in its degree: a 
remark that applies with equal force to the Birthday of Mr. J. 
Macduff and the Hed Letter Days of Miss Havergal. 

Messrs. Raphael Tuck make good and varied use of the 
decorative effect of metal: their designs, too, are ingenious 
and as nearly new as at this date designs can be. A calendar, 
A Year's Sunshine, with illustrations by the late Louisa, 
Marchioness of Waterford and others, is less successful, we 
think, than its last year’s fellow ; but Amongst the Fairies, a 
set of pretty verses by E. Nesbit, is quite appropriately illus- 
trated by W. E. Coleman. Perhaps the most useful of their 
cards are those numbered 7914 and 7931: they are described 
as ‘private autograph, and deserve to be widely known. Asa 
rule, the colour printing of the wares sent out by this firm is 
commendable enough, 

The Pocket Diaries (back-loop) of Messrs. J. Walker and Co. 
are admirably made, and in the very best materials. Mr. Tom 
Smith’s (London: Holborn) Crackers are better and more 
ingeniously contrived than ever: the ‘ Lottie Collins’ brand 
being of peculiar merit, as are the ‘ Nigger’s Delight,’ the 
‘Zoological,’ and the ‘ Matrimonial Agency’ variety also. The 
‘Surprise Picture Books’ of Messrs. Dean and Son (London: 
Fleet Street) are less successful than one could wish; but 
their other picture-books—Fairy, Zoological, 
as good of their kind as ever, and may be very cordially com- 
mended to the attention of ail babies with a turn for study and 
self-improvement. 


General—are 

















RR UETURE CURED.—J. A. SHERMAN, Hernia Specialist, 64 
Chancery Lane, London, sends his Book of Information and 
English Endorsements, post free, 7d. 
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OLD AND NEW 


In Othello (London: Simpkin) we have a triumph of 
chromo-lithography ; the illustrations, done by Ludovic Mar- 
chetti, are much more decorative than most things of their 
kind; the reproduction, which is pure English, is very good 
indeed: the reds are a little offensive here and there, but 
that is the fault of—not the printer but—the artist. Mr. 
Cross’s Jmpressions of Dante and the New World (Edin- 
burgh : Blackwood) is sane, sober, intelligent work : indeed 
you can scarce read it without profit of a kind, nor put it away 
Without a certain gratitude. The Vera Vita (London : Digby) 
of Mr. David Sinclair reads much like metaphysics gone mad 
~—or rather like science so elaborately complicated with religion 
that the effect is neither religious nor scientific, but altogether 
pseudo-scientifico-religious. Mr. J. Fitzmaurice Kelly, in Zhe 
Life of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra (London; Chapman), 
has achieved a book to which we shall probably return: 
the style is a thought robustious, but he writes with sense and 
spirit and learning, and there is no good Cervantista but will 
rejoice in his book : if for no other reason than that it gives him 
occasion to salute the noblest soul, perhaps, that ever ‘ got itself 
uttered’ in letters. Mr. Lucy, in A Diary of the Salisbury Par- 
diament (London: Cassell), is as usual impudent, serviceable 
as usual, and as usual amusing; his illustrator, Mr. Harry 
Furniss, has served him admirably—-is at his very best through- 
out: indeed, to anybody with an eye, the real author of the 
book is not Mr. Lucy—whose prose is merely amusing, ser- 
viceable, and impudent—but Mr. Harry Furniss, whose draw- 
ings are instinct with gesture and character. Zhe Great War of 
189—(London : Heinemann) was read by many thousands in 
the pages of //ack and White: it bears re-reading in its 
present form. In Myamma (London: W.H. Allen) Deputy- 
Surgeon-General Paske, being not ashamed to be trivial and 
familiar, succeeds in interesting and amusing far more than most 
writers of reminiscences contrive to do; and is greatly to be 
commended therefor. In 7/e Drama (London: Heinemann) Mr. 
Henry Irving has reprinted certain well-known addresses—two 
on the Art of Acting, one on the present condition of the 
Stage, and one on [urbage, Betterton, Garrick, and Kean, 
Mr. J. P. Nichol’s Victor Hugo (London: Sonnenschein), in 
‘The Dilettante Library,’ contains nothing that is new but 
much that is ancient and fish-like: it is hard to say why 
Mr. Nicholls wrote the book—still harder to believe that any- 
body can profit by reading it. The ‘Border Edition’ of the 
Waverley Novels (London: Nimmo) is certainly the best 
in the market: Guy J/annering, indeed, has never looked so 
well as here, excepting in its first state of all: Mr. Lang contri- 
butes an excellent introduction and a sufficiency of useful notes ; 
the etchings, ten in number, could well be spared, but there they 
are, and one must e’en make the best of them, 
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NOTICE 
Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Epiror, 115 Fleet Street, London. The Epiror cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case 
Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DouGLAs, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
Terms of Subscription:—For the United Kingdom, £1 65. per annum ; 
all other countries throughout the world, £1 10s. 4d.; or for 
six months at half these rates. Subscriptions payable in advance. 
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The Agricultural Conference, Life in Australia, 
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The End ot It. 
Bishop Wordsworth. 


Timothy Cole. 
A Famous Translation. 


‘ Transient and Embarrassed. The Soudan Behind the Scenes. 
Scadder /n /-xcelsis, Wit and Wisdom. 
Yacht-Rating. New Novels, 

Modern Men: The Bishop of London, Modern Music, 

The Value of the Moon. Induction Coils. 

An Artist in Water-Colour. Old and New. 

The Collapse of Talk. 300ks of the Week. 

The Epaulettes. By Gilbert Parker. 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOW READY. 


KING HENRY VIII. With a Series of Mag- 


nificent Photogravures from Original Drawings by Sir James Linton, 
P.R.I. ‘The ‘Vext luxuriously printed in red and black on hand-made 
paper. With Introduction by Professor DOWDEN, 


This Edition of Shakespeare's‘ King Henry VII1. will be strictly limited 
to 250 numbered copies. Price on application at the Booksellers’, 


NOW READY, 


A DIARY OF THE SALISBURY PARLIA- 


MENT. By H. W. Lucy, Author of ‘ A Diary of Two Parliaments.’ 
Illustrated by Harry Furniss, Cloth, 21s. 


Third Edition, 32s. 


THE DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES OF 


LORD AUGUSTUS LOFTUS, P.C., G.C.B., 1837-1862. With 
Portrait. 2 vols. 


POPULAR ILLUSTRATED EDITION Ol 


FYFFE’S HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 


Complete in 3 vols. 7s. 6d. each. 
\N EDITION DE LUXE OF 


A VISION OF SAINTS. By Lewis Moris. 


With 20 Full page Illustrations from the Old Master 
temporary Portraits. 21s. 


and from con- 


Popular Edition, 12s. 


HENRIETTE RONNER. The Painter of Cat 


fe and Cat Chara . Containing a Series of Beautiful Phototype 
rads The Te a Ak H. SPIELMANN. 


ilar Edition. Cloth gilt, 1¢ 


RIVERS OF THE EAST COAST. Descriptive 


Historical, Pictorial With numerous highly finished Engravings. 


HISTORIC HOUSES OF THE UNITED 


KINGDOM. Profusely Ilustrated. With Ccntributions by the Rev. 


Professor PONNEY, PS, cud thee. Complete in 1 vol, 10s. €d 
THE MAGAZINE OF ART. Yearly Volume 
for 1892. With 12 exquisite Etchings, Photogravu c., and about 


soo Illu str tions, Cloth silt, 16S 


THE CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Contain Fee vaellabey graphs of Eminent Men and Women of 
“Day, m Photog aphs by Mess W. &D. Downey, Photog iphers 
to the Queen, Wi th Biogr: iphical Sketches. Series II], 


NEW LIGHT ON THE BIBLE AND THE 


HOLY LAND, By B. T. A. Evetts, Illustrated. Cloth, 21s 


DORE’S DANTE’S INFERNO. _ Illustrated 


by Gustave Doré. With Preface by A. J. BUTLER, late Fellow of 
lrinity College, Cambridge. Cloth, gilt top, or buckram, gilt top, 
7s. 6d. 

7s 


THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN. By the Rev. 


A. SMYTHE-PALMER, D.D, Antique paper, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SUCCESSFUL LIFE: A Book for 


Young Men commencing Business. Containing Counsel, Instruction, 
Comfort. By an ELDER BROTHER. Antique paper, cloth, 3s. éd. 


THE WORLD OF ROMANCE. With New 


and Original I}lustrations. 9s. 


CASSELL’S NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 


TIONARY, Containing Memoirs of the most Eminent Men and 
Women of all Ages and Countries. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CASSELL’ : ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Giving Definitions of more than 100,ccoo Words and Phrases. In red 
and green cloth, Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 





THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 5s. 
PLAYTHINGS AND PARODIES. 


PAIN, Author of ‘ In a Canadian Canoe,’ 


THE STORY OF AFRICA AND ITS EX- 


PLORERS. By sid ROBERT BROWN, M.A., F. -L. S., F.R.G.S., etc., 
With numerous Original Illustrations, Vol. I. 7s. 6d. 


PADDLES AND POLITICS DOWN THE 


DANUBE. By POULTNEY BIGELOW. With Illustrations by the 
Author. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND HIS EAST- 


ERN NEIGHBOURS, By PouLtNgey BiGELow. Cloth, 3s. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. An Attempt towards 


a History of Eng tlish Literature. By HE) vkY MORLEY, LL.D., late 
Professor of Englis} : Lit erature, University College, London. In vols. 
ss. each. Vol. IX. Just Published, ec contains, SPENSER AND HIS 


sy Barry 


PIME. 

BEETLES, BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS, AND 
OTHER _— TS. <A Brief Intr Glartién 4 their Collection and 
Preservation. By A. W. KAppEL, F.L.S., F.E.S., and W. EGMONT 


K mer, Ww ‘ith 12 Coloured Plates. 


35- 6d. 


By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER. 3 Vols., cioth gilt, 315s. 6 


THE MEDICINE LADY. By L. I. Meanr. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE SOUTH. By Mrs. 


BURTON HARRISON, Author of ‘The Anglomaniacs.’ 4s. 


A BLOT OF INK. Translated from the French 


of RENE Bazin by Q., Author of ‘ Noughts and Crosses,’ and PAUL 
M. FRANCKE. Cloth, 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. By J. M. Baxxir, 


ithor of ‘A Window in Thrums,’ ete. New 2 ind Cheaper Edition. 


A FOOT-NOTE TO HISTORY: Eight Years 


of Trouble in Samoa. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Cloth, 6s. 


LEONA. By Mrs. MoLesworrn. 


price 6s 


Cloth gilt, 


THE NEW OHIO: A Story of East and West. 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 6s, 


O’DRISCOLL’S WEIRD; and other Stories. 


By A. WERNER, 


THE LADY’S DRESSING-ROOM. Translated 


from the French of Baroness STAFFE by Lady COLIN CAMPBELL. 


rice 3s. 6d, 


*,* Thirty Thousand Copies of the French Edition were sold in three 
months 


FAIRWAY ISLAND. 


sON. With 4 Full page Plates 


MAGGIE STEELE'S DIARY. By E. A. 


DiLLWYN, Author of ‘Jill,’ etc. Paper boards, coloured wrapper, 
cloth bac k, 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY FOR STU- 


DENTS. By ALFRED T. ScHoriELD, M.D., M.R.C.S. With 2 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, pp. 352, 7s. 6d. 


By Horace Hvutcuin- 


>“) 


SASSELL'S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, containing particulars of upwards of One 
Thousand Volumes, ranging in price from Threepence to Fifty Guineas, w:// dc 


sent on request, post free to. any address. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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FROM WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST. 


GOSSIP OF THE CENTURY. Personal and Traditional 


Memories—Social, Literary, Artistic. With Copious Illustrations. 
chiefly Portraits. By the Author of ‘Flemish Interiors.’ 2 vols., royal 
8vo, 42S. 
‘ The two volumes aré, in fact, a kind of encyclopedia of gossip about 
monarchs, statesmen, doctoys, writers, actors, singers, soldiers, men of 
fashion.’—Daily News. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND FROM THE RESTORATION TO 
THE REVOLUTION, By W. C. SypNey, Author of ‘ England and 
the English in the Eighteenth Century.’ 1 vol., ros. 6d. 

‘He has an eye for what is picturesque, a taste for what is curious, and 
enough sense to divide his survey equitably between the scandals and follies 
of the town and the soberer life of the rest of England.'— 7¢mes. 


PICTURESQUE LONDON. By Percy FitzGeratp. With 


about 100 Illustrations, extra crown 4to, 25s. 
‘A triumph of the printer's art.'—S¢. Fames's Gazetie. 


IN LADIES’ COMPANY; Lives of Six Interesting 
Women. By Mrs. FENWICK MILLER. 55. 
TWO NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THOSE MIDSUMMER FAIRIES. By TuHropora 
ELMSLIE, Author of ‘ The Little Lady of Lavender.’ With 29 Illus- 


trations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘ Picturesquely and gracefully written,’—Pa// Mall Gazette. 


PIXIE. By Mrs. Briacpen, Author of ‘Trash,’ Xc. 
With Illustrations by Edwin J. Ellis. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
‘It is a breezy book dealing with a stormy period of our country's 
history. Adults will read it with pleasure, and boys with enthusiasm.’ 
Daily Chronicle. 
MR. WESTALL’S NEW BOOK. 


ROY OF ROY’S COURT. By Witiiam WestaALL. 2 vols. 
[ Now ready. 
‘ The book may be heartily commended to all who love a good novel of 


adventure. —Manchester Examiner. 
By R. ASHE KING. 2 vols. 


A GERALDINE: a Novel. 
[ Vow ready. 


‘Mr. Ashe King has shown before that he can write a good Irish story, 
and ‘‘ A Geraldine” makes assurance of his capability doubly sure.’ 


Daily Chronicle. 
MANY A YEAR AGO: a Novel. 


By Mrs. H. Martin, 

Author of ‘A Man and a Brother.’ 2 vols. | Now ready. 
‘ The story is quaintly and gracefully told, and lingering about it is the faint 
aroma which is perceptible in old drawing-rooms.'—J/anchester Examiner. 


WARD & DOWNEY, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C 


DAVID NUTT, 
270, 271, STRAND. 








THREE PLAYS 
DEACON BRODIE, 
BEAU AUSTIN, 
ADMIRAL GUINEA, 
By W. E. HENLEY and R. L. STEVENSON. 


Crown 8vo. 252 pages, printed by Constable on hand-made paper with wide 
margins, bound in cloth, top gilt, bevelled edges, 8s. 6d. net. 


*.* A few copies have been bound in doeskin at ros. 6d. net. 


In addition to the ordinary Edition, 30 copies have been printed on 
Japanese vellum, all of which are subscribed for, and 100 copies in large 8vo, 
on Dutch hand-made paper, twenty of which are still for sale at 25s. net. 


THE TUDOR TRANSLATIONS, 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
THE ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE DONE INTO 


ENGLISH by Jonn FLorio. With Introduction, by GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY. Vol. I. small 4to. xxx—379 pages, printed by Constable, 
and bound in half-buckram, 15s. net. 


Subscriptions are received for Vols. II. and III. of Montaigne (to be 
published early in 1893) at 12s. 6d. net. After publication the price of 
these volumes will be raised to 15s. each. 


*,.* The object of the Tudor Translations Series is to place book-lovers 
and lovers of sixteenth century English in possession of masterpieces of 
English prose, produced in the most stately and distinguished form 
attainable by the printer's art. The reception of the first volume has been 
so favourable that the Publisher feels justified in promising that at least 
two more works shall be issued in 1893; ‘ Heliodorus and Apuleius,’ to be 
edited by Mr. Charles Whibley, and Philemon Holland's ‘ Suetonius,’ to be 
edited by the Rev. W. Hunt. 


‘We have not seen lately such a splendid piece of modern printing as 
the first volume of Mr. W. E. Henley's ‘‘ Tudor Translations" Series + the 
first book of ‘‘ Montaigne’s Essays.” ’"—S¢. James's Gazette. 


Now Ready, of all Booksellers. 740 pp. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
HAZELL'S ANNUAL, 1898, contains about 4000 original articles, 
written by eminent specialists, on every topic of current and prospective interest, 
at home and abroad, in every department of human activity. 
AZELL’S ANNUAL, 1893, contains THE YEAR’S HISTORY 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE GLOBE. 
AZELL’S ANNUAL is every man’s companion and guide. ‘ When 


in doubt consult “ Hazel.” '—/ all Mall Gazette. 


PARLIAMENTARY SUBJECTS include Complete Biographies of 

every member of the New House or Commons, the House or Lorps, and 
of the Privy Councit, with special articles on Parliamentary Procedure, party changes 
since 1886, the progress and present position of Home Rule, and a record of work of 
the last two Sessions, 


MPHE LABOUR MOVEMENT OF 1892 throughout the whole world 


is given in concise form, with the work of the Commission, a List of Trades 
Unions, and articles on Land Nationalisation, Socialism on the Continent, State 
Pensions, &c. 
NEW ARTICLES are included on Aerial Navigation, Anar- 

chism, Bimetallism, Building Societies, Chicago Worid’s Fair, 
Coal Supply of the World, the Chamber of Arbitration, London 
Teaehing University, Metropolitan Water rg, 4 One Man One Vote, 
the Pamirs, Proportional Representation, the eferendum, Uganda, 
Vivisection, and Women’s Suffrage. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. Concise Histories of the year in every foreign 
country are given, and articles on Foreign Armies and Navies, with sketches of 
Foreign Political Parties. 


OMMERCE. See Trade, English and Foreign, Agriculture, Banks 


and Banking, Insurance, Mercantile Marine, Stock Exchange. 


LONDON: HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, ‘Lb, 1 CREED LANE, E.C, 


CHAMBERSS = 
ENCYCLOPALDIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 





Entirely New Edition, in Ten Vols., Imperial 8vo. With 
numerous Maps and Wood Engravings. 


Nine Volumes now ready; Vol. X., completing the work, 
in January, 1893. 


PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS. 


Cloth ian ee oe «a aie Se 
Half-moroceo or Half-ealf - - 710 0 
Half-moroceo extra or Half-russia 810 0 


Sets can also be had in tree calf and in full moroc 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP.¥DIA contains upwards of Thirty 
Thousand Articles, and is illustrated by more than three thousand 


five hundred Wood Engravings, and fifty coloured Maps. 


Nearly One Thousand Contributors, including many of the 
most eminent authorities in every Department of Knowledge, have 
assisted in the preparation of this Work. 


‘ Everybody who wants a handy compendium of universal knowledge 
thoroughly ‘‘ up to Gate,” must get Chambers’s Encyclopzedia.'— $4. James's 
Gazette. 

‘ The best Encyclopzedia ever brought out.'— Daily Chronicle. 

‘For practical utility these volumes could hardly be exceeded."—/'a// 
Mall Gazette. 

‘This edition of Chambers's Encyclopaedia is perhaps the cheapest 
book ever published,’— Zhe Speaker. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 47 Paternoster Row, London ; and Edinburgh, 











POEMS BY A NEW WRITER. 
Just Published, Cloth, price 3s, Gd, 


JOY AND HEALTH. 


By MARTELLIUS. 
ILLUSTRATED, 
N.B—An Edition de Luxe of this work is issued on Large Paper, 
cloth gilt, gilt top, 75. 6d, 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitep, LupGate Hitt, Lonpon. 


New Work by the Author of ‘Into the Unknown.’ 


Nou ready, pr ice 4s, 


FHE SLAVER: 
A ROMANCE OF EQUATORIAL AFRICA, 
By LAWRENCE FLETCHER. 


N.B,—A Second Edition of ‘INTO THE UNKNOWN? du: 
already been called for, price 45. 
CASSELL & COMPANY? Linmirep, LupGate Hitt, Lonpon, 
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Mr. T. Fisher Unwin's New Books. 


SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 





NEW EDITION, REVISED AND AUGMENTED. 

THREE GENERATIONS OF ENGLISH. 
WOMEN : Memoirs and Correspondence of Mrs. John ‘Taylor, 
Mrs. Sarah Austin and Lady Duff Gordon. By JANET Ross. 
New Edition, Revised and Augmented. With Portraits. Small 
demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

DR. JESSOPP’S NE W WORK. ; 

STUDIES BY A RECLUSE: in Cloister, Town 
and Country. By Rev. AuGustus Jressopp, D.D., Author of 
‘The Trials of a Country Parson,’ &c. Ilustrated. 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. 

CONTENTS.—1. St. Albans and her Historian—2. Bury St. Edmunds— 
3. On the Edge of the East Anglian Holy Land—4. The Origin of the 
fouwns—s. The Land and its Owners—6. Random Roaming—7. ‘The Real 
Old Country Gentleman—8. A Suggestion for my Betters. 

SECOND EDITION. : 

FURZE BLOSSOMS; Stories and Poems for all 
Seasons. By ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE, Author of ‘ Smugglers 
and Foresters,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

NEW VOLUMES OF THE ‘PSEUDONYM LIBRARY’ 

COLETTE. By Puitipre Sr. Hivaire, Author of 
‘Jean de Kerdren,’ Kc. 

ASPLENDID COUSIN. By Mrs. ANDREw DEAN. 

Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. each. 
THE INDEPENDENT NOVEL SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 

JEAN DE KERDREN. By Puitipre Saint 
HILaike, Author of ‘ Colette. Demy 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A LYRIC FIAY. P 
OLD GAMUL: a Lyric Play. 


BIGGING. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


REAL COOKERY. By ‘Gnd.’ 
VOL Il., COMPLETING THE WORK. 
OUR EARTH—NIGHT TO TWILIGHT. By 


GEORGE FERGUSON. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 3 
CONTENTS.—Light in Dark Places—Mammon—A_ Gleam— Breaking 
Clouds—Lights Bey ond. 
(Vol. I. may still be obtained. 


By Tuomas New- 


Cloth, 2s. 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW BOOKS. 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOK. 


THE CONQUEST OF GRANADA. By Wasnincton 
IRVING. Agapida Edition. Printed from entirely new electrotype 
plates. Illustrated with Photogravures from photographs (many of 
which were taken specially for this edition) by R. H. Laurence and 
others. Each page is surrounded by a Moorish border, the designs 
being carefully copied from Moorish decorations. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt tops, and with slip covers, the binding decorated with 
Moorish designs, in box, 25s. net. 


MUNROE.—CAB AND CABCOSE. By Kirk Munror, 


Author of ‘ Under Orders,’ ‘ Prince Dusty,’ etc. 12mo, Illustrated, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE ‘KNICKERBOCKER 
NUGGETS,’ 

LAMB.—THE WIT AND WISDOM OF CHARLES 
LAMB, comprising Selections from Lamb's Letters and Essays, 
together with anecdotes by his friends, culled from various sources. 
Compiled by ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH. With Portrait from a 
Drawing by Hancock in 1798, in the possession of Mr, Cottle. 32mo, 
cloth extra, 2s. od. 


HERMANN MELVILLE’'S WORKS. 


Edited, with a Biographical and Critical Introduction, by ARTHUR 
STEDMAN. 








The complete set will form 4 volumes, post 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. each, 
I.—TYPEE. 
II.—OMOO. 
NADAILLAC...THE CUSTOMS AND MONUMENTS 


OF PREHISTORIC PEOPLES. By the MARQUIS DE NADAILLAC. 
‘Translated with the permission of the Author, by NANCY BELL, 
(N. D'ANVERS). Fully illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


BALDWIN.—THE BOOK LOVER. A Guide to the 


Best Reading. 12mo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


A Real Romance of the Southern Seas. 


A Sequel to ‘ Typee.’ 


New Catalogue sent on Application, 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND; AnD NEW YORK: 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


NEW VOLUME OF INDIAN FOLK STORIES. 
Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 

In handsome large 8vo, printed in the best manner on fine paper, with 
many characteristic ee and bound in appropriate oriental 
binding, price 31s. 6d. Fifty Large-paper ( ‘opies have been printed on 
best paper, and will be sold to subscribers at £3 38. 


INDIAN NIGHTS’ ~~ ENTERTAIN- 


; or, FOLK STORIES FROM THE UPPER_ INDUS. 
( Collected from Oral Narrative by Rev. CHAS. SWYNNERTON, F.S.A.. 
With many quaint Illustrations by native artists. 


In crown gto, hz prnagen priuted and bound, price 21s. 
Large-paper, price £3 3s. 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF HERE- 


FORDSHLRE. By Henry T. Timmins. A Descriptive Account of 

the Picturesque Parts of the County. Fully Illustrated by the Author. 

‘Mr. Timmins has introduced much of the charm of this country in his 

interesting book, interspersed with graceful illustrations. "—Daily Telegraph. 
‘We recommend the book without hesitation.’— Spectator. 


Printed on Fine Paper, crown 4to, fully Illustrated, and tastefully bound in 
roxburgh binding, price 25s. 


THE HISTORY OF UFTON COURT 


OF THE PARISH OF UFTON, IN THE COUNTY OF BERKS, 

AND OF THE PERKINS FAMILY. Compiled from Ancient Re- 

cords. By A. MARY SHARP. With Appendices, containing Pedigrees of 
Various Families of the Name of Perkins, or Parkyns, living in England 
during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries ; also Notes concerning 
the Families of the same Names settled in America in the Seventeenth 
Century. 

In handsome 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d.; Fifty Large-paper copies, 
in roxburgh, £3 3s. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE PARISHES 


OF IVES, LELANT, TOWEDNACK, AND ZENNOR in the 
C¢ ON: TY of CORNWALL. By JOHN HOBSON MATTHEWS. 

‘No mere guide book, no institute lecture, but a carefully compiled and 
triply indexed volume, of which not the least valuable portion is to be found 
in the illustrations. A chronicle not only of solid value to all connected with 
the locality itself, but interspersed with fragments of curious informatiot 
interesting to readers at large.'—Atheneum. 

In One handsome Vol., bound in cloth, price £2 2s.; Fifty Large-paper 
copies, price £4 4s. 


A NEW HISTORY OF THE VILLAGE OF PALACES. 
ALFRED BEAVER. With numerous Illustrations, Plans, and Maps, ty 
the Author. 
‘A most interesting and valuable history.’—A ¢heneum. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER'’S LIBRARY. 

In feap. 8vo, tastefully printed on antique paper, and bound in olive cloth, 
gilt lettered, price 4s. 6d.; hand-made paper, roxburgh binding, 7s. 6d. 
net; large-paper, roxburgh binding, 21s. net. 


BOOKS IN CHAINS AND OTHER 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PAPERS. By the late WILLIAM BLADEs, 
Author of ‘The Life and Typography of William Caxton,’ ‘ The 
Enemies of Books,’ etc. etc. 
‘Contains most interesting descriptions of collections of old books and 
Bibles which were preserved in libraries and churches. The contents of the 
famous book chamber of Wimborne Minster are catalogued and lists of 
those preserved in Hereford Cathedral and at Grantham are given. The 
chapter on the early schools of typography affords much useful informa- 
tion.’— Zhe Lines 
THE PRECEDING VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES ARE :— 
BOOKS CONDEMNED TO BE BURNT. By JAMES 
ANSON FARRER. 

THE STORY OF THE IMITATIO CHRISTI. By 
LEONARD WHEATLEY. 

STUDIES IN JOCULAR LITERATURE. By W. C, 
HAZLITT. 

NEWSPAPER REPORTING IN OLDEN TIME AND 
TO-DAY. By JOHN PENDLETON. 

HOW TO CATALOGUE A LIBRARY, 
WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 

FOREIGN VISITORS JN ENGLAND, AND WHAT 
THEY THOUGHT OF US. By EDWARD SMITH. 

THE BOOK OF NOODLES. Stories of Simpletons ; or, 
Fools and their Follies. By W. A, CLousrTon, 

THE ENEMIES OF BOOKS. By WILLIAM BLADES. 

THE STORY OF SOME FAMOUS BOOKS. By F: 
SAUNDERS, Author of ‘ Salad for the Social and Solitary.’ 

THE DEDICATION OF BOOKS TO PATRON AND 
FRIEND. By HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 

HOW TO FORM A LIBRARY. By HENRY B. WHEATLEY; 
F.S.A. 

OLD COOKERY BOOKS AND ANCIENT CUISINE. 
By WILLIAM CAREW HAZLITT. 

THE LITERATURE OF LOCAL INSTITUTIONS. 
By G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 

MODERN METHODS OF ILLUSTRATING BOOKS. 

GLEANINGS IN OLD GARDEN LITERATURE. By 
W. C. HAZLITT, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON. 


By HENRY B. 
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SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS. 


8th THOUSAND. 

THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. By A. Conan 
Doy.e. Beautifully printed on extra thick paper, with 1o4 illustra- 
tions; 324 pages; tastefully bound in cloth, with gilt edges. Price 6s. 
Post free, 6s. 6d. 


rd THOUSAND OF and EDITION. 
THE SIGN oF FOUR. By A. ConaN Doyle. 283 pages. Cloth. 


Price 3s. 6d. Post free, 3s. od. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE. Volume IV. With nearly 1,000 
illustrations. 684 pages. Cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. Post free, 7s. 
Volumes I., II., and III. may also be obtained at 6s. each. Post 
free, 6s. 6d. each. Only a few copies left of Vols. I. and II. 





NOW READY, 
CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER OF 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY GEORGE NEWNES. 
WITH PRESENTATION PLATE. 
Containing an Important Article descriptive of The Queen's Studies in 
Hindustani, which Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to peruse and 
revise. Also the commencement of the Second Series of The Adventures 
of Sherlock Holmes, by Dr. A. Conan Doyvir. An Illustrated 
Interview with Dr. Russell, the Veteran War Correspondent, by 
Harry How. And many other Articles and Stories, with 174 Illustrations. 
Price 1s. Post Free, 1s. 4d. 
Binpinc Covers For ‘STRAND MaGazine,’ Vol. IV., are now ready. Price 1s. 
Post free, 1s. 3d. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Lp., 8, 9, 10 and 11 Southampton Street, 
and Exeter Street, London, W.C. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


*The Finest Gift-Book of the Season.’—Daily Telegraph. 

THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD. In Two 
Volumes, superbly illustrated, handsomely bound in half-morocco, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, price THREE GUINEAS NET. An 
Illustrated Prospectus sent post free on application. 





‘A superb work . . . . These volumes one has to read ; the life described 
is as fascinating as the life depicted.'—Dazly News (leader). 

‘In no similar work have artistic excellence and descriptive power been 
more liberally put at the service of the world’s capitals.'—Standard. 

‘ Brightly written, well and profusely illustrated, printed in large type, 
and handsomely bound, the book on the world’s capital cities must be 
counted among the principal productions of the season... . Altogether 
the book is certainly one to be welcomed with satisfaction.'—1/o7 ning Post. 


BOMBAY AND WESTERN INDIA. by 


JAMES DOUGLAS. Dedicated to the Duke and Puchess of Connaught. 
With Maps and Plans, 13 Full-page Photogravure, Collotype Repro- 
ductions from Old Documents, 1 Coloured Reproduction of an Old 
Picture, and over 100 other Text Illustrations. 2 vols., super-royal 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, TWO GUINEAS NET. 


ARTISTIC TRAVEL: A Thousand Miles 
towards the Sun. NORMANDY, BRITTANY, the PYRENEES. 
SPAIN, and ALGERIA. By HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of 
‘Academy Notes,’ Author of ‘The Memoir of Randolph Caldecott,’ ete. 
With 130 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. 

SIXTH EDITION. JUST READY. 

TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY IN THE 

MAHDI'S CAMP, 1882-1892. From the Original Manuscripts of 

Father Joseph Ohrwalder, late Priest of the Austrian Mission Station at 

Delen, in Kordofan, who recently escaped, with two Sisters of Mercy, 

on Camels, from the Sudan. 3y Major F. R. WINGATE, R.A., 

Director of Military Intelligence, Egyptian Army, and Author of 

‘Mahdiism and the Egyptian Sudan.’ Illustrated by Photographs, 

Maps, and Special Drawings by Walter C. Horsley. Demy 8vo, cloth 


extra, 21s. 


New Novels at all Libraries. 


WOLFENBERG. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 

THE MYSTERY OF ST. DUNSTAN’S: A 
Realistic and Sensational Story of Fleet Street in 1724. By THOMAS 
WRIGHT, Author of ‘The Life of William Cowper,’ ete. Two vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

THE PREACHER’S DAUGHTER. By 


AMELIA E. Barr, Anthor of ‘Jan Vedder's Wife,’ ‘ Friend Olivia,’ 
etc. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Ltd. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





THE SONG OF THE SWORD 


AND OTHER VERSES. 
By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0.'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


CONSTABLE'’S 
ORIENTAL MISCELLANY. 


BERNIER’S TRAVELS IN THE 
MOGUL EMPIRE. 


An Entirely New Edition, with a Frontispiece printed in 18 colours on 
Japanese paper, other Illustrations and ‘Three Maps. 
3y ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE, Mem. As. Soc. Bengal, F.S.A. Scot. 
Crown 8vo, pp. liv.—soo. Price 6s. net. 


VOL II. 


POPULAR READINGS IN 
SCIENCE. 


By JOHN GALL, M.A., LL.B., late Professor of Mathematics and 
Physics, Canning College, Lucknow, and 
DAVID ROBERTSON, M.A., LL.B., B.Se. 
With 56 Diagrams, a Glossary of ‘Technica! Terms, and an Index. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 468. Price 5s. net. 


VOL, III. 


AURENG-ZEBE 
— . 
° 
A TRAGEDY. 
By JOHN DRYDEN ; and Book II, of THE CHACE, a Poem, by 
WILLIAM SOMERVILE. 

Edited, with Biographical Memoirs and Copious Notes, by K. DEIGHTON, 
B.A., Editor of ‘Select Plays of Shakespeare.’ With a Portrait of 
Dryden, and a Coloured Reproduction of an Indian 
Painting of the Emperor Akbar Deer-stalking. 

Crown 8vo, pp. xili-222. Price 5s. net. 

‘An interesting reprint of Dryden's Tragedy. .... | f anyone wishes 
to realise by an hour's easy reading the vast gulf which separates our know- 
ledge of India, and our conceptions about India at the close of this nine- 
teenth century, from the views of our ancestors about India in the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century, we recommend this book to his notice. 
Mr. Deighton's copious and suggestive foot-notes will render the perusal 
both profitable and pleasant.'— Z7mes. 


VOL. IV. 


LETTERS FROM A MAHRATTA 
CAMP. 


By THOMAS DEER BROUGHTON. 
A New Edition with an Introduction by the Right Hon, Sir M. E. 
GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I., F.R.S. 
Notes, Coloured and other Illustrations, very full Index, and a Map. 
Price 6s. net. 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK., 


INDIAN FIELD SPORTS. 


\ Series of ro Coloured Plates, selected and Reproduced from the Engra- 
vings first Published in 1807, after Designs by 
Captain THOS. WILLIAMSON, of the Bengal Army. 
With an Introduction and a Description of each Plate. 
Oblong 4to. Printed on Hand-made Paper, and handsomely bound in 
cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

‘No more charming gift-volume has appeared this season than the re- 
production of Williamson's famous old plates of ‘ Indian.Field Sports '’ 
. +. It was a happy thought of Mr. Archibald Constable to bring out 
a reproduction of the most characteristic of these engravings in a form and 
at a price which places them within easy reach of the general public ....’ 
— Times. 


STUDIES IN MOHAMMEDANISM. 


Historical and Doctrinal, with a Chapter on Islam in England. 
By JOHN J. POOL. 
With a Frontispiece and Index, pp. xvi—420. Crown 8vo, full cloth, 
price Os, 
‘As a ‘‘ Popular text-book,” dealing with some of the most picturesque 
aspects of Islam, it deserves more than ordinary attention.’— 77mes. 


THE INDIAN MAGAZINE AND 
REVIEW. 


A Publication which aims at interesting its Readers in the People of 

India, in their Literature, their History, their Art, and their Customs ; 
their various Phases of Development, and Particularly in their 
Progress, Sixpence Monthly. Subscription, 5s. per annum, post 


free, 


14 PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

£1000 POLICY INCREASED TO £1100 IN FIVE YEARS. 
At the NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS 1890— 
after a stringent TZ4ree per cent. Valuation—BONUS ADDITIONS 
were declared at the RATE of TWO POUNDS PER CENT PER 
ANNUM on the Sums Assured, with INTERIM BONUS on Claims prior 
to Next Division of Profits, 1895, when Policies zow Opened will rank for 
FOUR YEARS’ BONUS. INVESTED FUNDS—/1,752,500. 
120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. Manager—W. SmitH, LL.D. 





44, 42, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THR STRAITS, Limited. 


CapiTAL SUBSCRIBED . Ke) 2 ° — . £2,000,000 0 0 
Paip Ur, ° ° ° e ' . ° e 251,093 15 0 
RESERVE Funp . ° ° ° ° . ° ° 223,000 0 0 
UNCALLED CapiTAL , ‘ ° ° 1,748,906 5 0 


Board of Directors, 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.), 
AboLF von Anpk& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.), 
EGpert IveEson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lran (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAmpBett, 
Head Ofice—Princes STREET, Lonpvon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and ‘Two Years. 
oe w# for Three and Four Years, 
5 ‘io for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly, 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


Secretary. 


11 SoutH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


SLOAN & SON, 
REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


67 CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—Easrer Roan, 


EDINBURGH. 
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hotel Hnnouncements, 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim. 

Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet a 
south aspect ; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnish ed; 
room ; cuisine, English and Fren ch: 
tables; large dairy farm ; 


bove sea- level ; 
sitting- 


at separate 


iano in ey ery 
wine connoisseur ; table d’hote 
supplies daily ; laundry. 


For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 





OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 





LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Pacer, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d'Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


Artesian 





THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


“A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oi), and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON, 





Sbipping Announcements, 





P.zO. Mai STEAMERS FROM 
LcNDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, | 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and +} Every Week. 
MADRAS via BOMBAY . 

CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, . 
CHINA, ’ STRAITS, JAPAN, | 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
TASMANIA, NAPLES and ALEX. 
——— . 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


I Every 
| Fortnight. 





For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhail Street, 
London E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 





[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LiM7TD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 








MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MoOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, | BATAVIA, 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 


BoMBAY. 
KURRACHEE, 
BAGHDAD. 


TOWNSVILLE. 
MARYBOROUGH. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, B URMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
or to SELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, } Manchester ; 51 Pa if 
Mail, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London, 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


| LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUE Zs 
and COLOMBO. STEA) ME RS among the "LARGEST and FASTEST afio: 

High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, a: od 


every comfort. Head Off 
(F. GREEN & CO., and Sn co 
Managers | SNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., a 
For passage apply to the latter firm, ats; FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


IRISH SOCIETY. 
(THE ONLY SOCIETY JOURNAL IN IRELAND.) 


‘ The brightest and most popular paper published in Ireland.’ 


Contains a complete record of all Society, Irish Marriages, Engagements, Balls, 
Parties, At Homes, etc. etc. 

Indispensable to Ladies residing in Ireland, and their friends at home and abroad. 
Published at 11 D’Olier St., Dublin. Price One Penny. 
N.B.—Sent post free to any address in the United Kingdom, One 
Year, és. 6d. Six months, 3s. 3d. 

London Office for English and Scotch Advertisers—66 LupGaTe Hitt, E.C. 











RARE OLD WHISKY. 
*THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ) pp 
AMD 79 QUEEN STREET, || EDINSUKGH. 








Hntique and Decorative Furniture, 
R. COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High- class Collection of Old English, French, and Di itch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bureaux, and Commoces, 
Oriental Carpets and E mbroideries. Old C hina, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios, 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 








FOR PUDDINGS CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 
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LEA & PERRINS. SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 











OO 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


soeiueenl NOVELTIES IN 
om MAPLE & CO... 

EASY CHAIRS LIMITED FURNITURE 
aca Ss TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W 


The Largest and Most Convenient 
Furnishing Establishment in the World. 


\ | ASULIPATAM CARPETS 
















A MASULIPATAM CARPET for £7 10s, 


\ ASULIPATAM CARPETS were the very 
i first imported into England in the days of John 
Company, and are stil undoubtedly the finest description of 
Indian Carpets. 

\ APLE AND CO. are now showing some 
i 


remarkably choice examples on lustrous ivory and 
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: 


The Sheridan Chair indigo blue grounds, at the exceptional price of £7 10s. fora The Improved Bamboo Bookcase 
An exceedingly comfortable shape, stuffed all hair, Carpet about r12ft. by oft. Connoisseurs and amateurs of With ornamental front, 3ft. 6in. wide, 3ft. gin. high. 
in handsome Cretonne, £2 3s. Eastern art should examine these specimens. ift. rin. deep, £1 os. 6d. 








Sold only in 1 oz, Packets and 2, 4,8 oz., and 1 1b. Tins, whith 
keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition. 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKENO OTHER. UL 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every Packet and Tin. 


PLaver’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 
. and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. a 
¢ following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every Smoker :— 
THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor 
» old man inthe workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 
our correspondents. One who dates from the High Alps, and signs himself ‘Old Screw,’ 
says :—‘I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the Review ¥ 
eviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraid, 
judged by the ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as | never give a cent 
away for purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were! in London,I would at once 
start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac- 
quaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 
= Continent for the next nine months. I can, however, clo a little, and would like to 
ee contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
> “PLAYER'S NAVY CUT" (this is not an advertisement), I enclose, therefore,a 
ies 9 cheque for the amount.’ 








-LIEBIG COMPANY'S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 




















Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltda. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 
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